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In our own early school days,.as we pursued the various topics 
in our arithmetics, at different times we made the acquaintance of 
three active heroes. They were strange versatile fellows, named 
A, B, and C. They were the original personifications of industry. 
They were the first real and only exponents of vocational education. 
They learned to do by doing. And what a variety of things with 
which they busied themselves! One day they would be sawing 
wood; the next, pumping water; again, digging a trench; then, 
running a race, or piling cordwood. The inexorable fate that kept 
them at these never-ending labors saw to it also that one poor chap, 
C, was always the loser. He never could stand the pace. He 
never was vouchsafed the joy born of success. Poor fellow! No 
matter what expenditure of muscular energy he made, the odds 
against him were always too great. The ditch was never dug; 
the wood was never piled. One curious thing about all this was 
that A, B, and C never had a day off when they were able to step 
out of the ditch to see what progress they were making. Indeed, 
in the heat of solving our problems, we, too, never stopped to see 
how futile all this energy really was. 

For four years a group of the unselfish, now assembled not far 
away, have followed an ideal. They have toiled ceaselessly; they 
have advised and co-operated with one another; they have spent 

t The President’s address at the fifth annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, Illinois, November 26, 1915. 
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time and energy on gigantic tasks, ever spurred on by the size of 
the undertaking which looked so attractive under the gleam of that 
ideal. Has this been a group of A’s, B’s, and C’s? For their 
edification, today let us see what they have attempted, and what 
they have accomplished, and what goal rises before them. 

Indeed these workers have not been as the heroes in the arith- 
metic, for the labors of this group have not been futile. The cry 
of our brothers from the East that caused our hearts to quicken in 
sympathy at the first meeting of the Council has had at least a 
partial answer. The expressed dissatisfaction with conditions has 
been attacked with a spirit that has compelled improvement. 
Reports based on study and investigation, made by active teachers 
in the field of English instruction, have cleared the ground for 
building up conditions necessary to successful teaching. Docu- 
ments of weighty argumentative value bear the name of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Does a benighted school 
executive assign 200 pupils to the care of an English teacher? Let 
the latter reinforce his demand with the Hopkins report. Must 
a school revise or make a course of study? Let it take the report 
of the Joint Committee. Does an abyss yawn between elementary 
and secondary school? Bridge it on the Council’s report on articu- 
lation. Are books for reading sought? Take them from the 
Council’s list. Is a play needed for school use? Let the Council 
be the guide to it. Does a tyro want to know the latest 
sound practice? Give him the English Journal. Is the question 
grammatical nomenclature or the training of teachers? The 
Council’s reports will suggest an answer. 

Yes, these years have not been mere lean years of earnest labor. 
They furnish a proud record of achievement. The small group 
that gathered for the first time five years ago has grown to bea 
large one. State after state has placed its association of English 
teachers under the banner of the Council, until it is now more 
truly than ever national in its scope and influence. Through its 
various agencies much has been done to fight waste and to promote 
economy of time in English teaching. 

So varied have been the activities of the Council, the ques- 
tion will be asked, Have all fields been covered? New ones open 
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ith healthful frequency. Committees are now working on the 
elementary-school course and on elementary-school conditions. The 
training of the college teacher of English has been under searching 
scrutiny. Have prospective teachers had—can they have—the 
inspiration, in the day when their ideals are forming, that comes 
from sitting at the feet of a master craftsman in the delicate art of 
teaching young men and women through the medium of the English 
language and literature? The present agitation of the question 
of the preparation of the college teacher of English will insure in 
the future a clearer affirmative answer to the question. When 
that time comes, if plans now forming in the Council do not fail, 
supplementary to the training the prospective teacher may receive 
in college will be training given while he is in service in his appren- 
ticeship. As you know, a call is out for a meeting to consider this 
question on Saturday. Then, too, last year the Council launched, 
under the especially competent leadership of Mr. Scott, Mr. Clapp, 
and Mr. Lyman, a great campaign against the awful American 
voice. Here indeed is a challenge that will stir your enthusiasm. 

Before you look too steadily at this problem and become dazed 
at the temerity of the Council, listen to the excuse a mother sent 
to our school the other day and doas hersondid. ‘Dear Teacher: 
Please excuse Johnny’s absence. He went down town to consult 
an optimist.” Now gaze at this problem through the glasses of an 
optimist and see what a work we have set our hands to! 

Year after year the nation has railed at its own voice, but has 
never asked, ‘‘What can be done?” No one has ever attempted to 
see what could be done in a broad way to remedy matters. We 
have praised the melodious voices of our British cousins and have 
admired the beauty of trained speech heard at long intervals on 
our platform and stage. But until now, when a young organization, 
with the courage of four years of success, attacked the problem, no 
attempt had been made to find the root of the trouble and to sug- 
gest an adequate remedy. Before our committee has finished its 
labors, they will perhaps be recommending to us the methods our 
British cousins use ¢o cultivate the voices of their children. For 
that excellent voice, so soft, gentle, and low, is not altogether in- 
herited, but is chiefly the result of cultivation. When our primary 
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teachers spend as much time as the British teachers in reciting 
beautifully fine lines to the children and in requiring the children 
to repeat the lines exactly as the teacher gave them; when upper 
elementary and secondary schools lay emphasis upon practice in 
the utterance of correct English sounds; when the training courses 
for teachers prepare them to use their own voices properly and to 
teach others how to use their voices; then shall we begin improve- 
ment in American speech. This end the Speech committee can 
and will reach. Already there are encouraging signs. In New 
York the English teachers will soon have to give evidence of 
ability to teach oral English. In California at least one super- 
intendent of schools now wishes to know if the candidates for posi- 
tions in his corps of teachers have the ability to speak English well. 
Between these geographical extremes, many similar demands no 
doubt are being made. Therefore, with an eye on the delightful 
result ultimately to be achieved, why not go forward enthusias- 
tically to the quest for the power of beautiful speech ? 

In addition, two or three important things lie just ahead. The 
newly organized Committee on Normal Schools enters on its work 
in a field ripe with opportunity. If it shows the way to the simpli- 
fication of the English work there demanded and to a new point 
of view for that work, the committee will do splendid service for the 
cause of effective English teaching. Shall the point of view be 
that of profound scholarship or shall it be the cultivation of the 
mastery of and teaching ability in elementary things? This is an 
important question. Reform and improvement here are of value, 
for the pupils from the normal schools lay the foundation of our 
entire educational structure. Specific training given under actual 
conditions in a few things, together with a knowledge of children, 
will enable the young teacher to do these things well and to say, 
“This one thing I do.”” When this condition exists, a firm step 
will have been taken toward economy of time and the elimination 
of waste. 

Another problem is demanding solution. What shall be done 
about the high-school library? How can this laboratory for 
English work be made a reality? The importance of the library as 
an adjunct of English teaching has long been admitted. But 
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there has not been any adequate movement set on foot to convince 
the authorities of the urgent necessity for high-school laboratories 
in English and history. Schools that are liberal in money allow- 
ances for science laboratories are niggardly, if not absolutely, neg- 
lectful, in the matter of such allowances for libraries. Shall the 
Council have a part in bringing about an awakened conscience in 
this matter? Can it show among its members successful expe- 
rience in the organization and management of high-school libraries ? 
Has it a clear vision of what a high-school library should be? If 
the Council can answer these questions in the affirmative, now, while 
the reorganization of the secondary school course is under way, 
is the time to speak out. 

In addition, much will need to be done by the Council and by 
its members as individuals to give wide currency to proper methods 
of presenting the subject-matter of the new course of study. The 
point of view will need exemplification in all our classrooms, and 
iteration and reiteration in all discussions of methods. Here we 
understand what the aim is and how to proceed, but the light here 
shining must not be allowed to get under a bushel. The house to 
be lighted is large and there is need for many candlesticks. There- 
fore the ultimate success of our past four years’ work on the course 
of study will depend upon the missionary spirit of the Council. 
There must be talk in season and out to make our meaning clear, 
and careful practice must be shown everywhere to illuminate it. 

Perhaps you tire of my attempt to discuss the progress and 
problems of the Council. Then turn your thoughts away from 
that to a real question. What are we going todo? A few years 
ago we were openly criticized because we did not cultivate the 
reading habit in our pupils. We ourselves thought that because 
our pupils did not read Cranford, Tom Brown, Homer, and Dante, 
we were not succeeding in establishing the reading habit to be the 
savior of their intellectual souls. We were urged to substitute 
something new, something modern, to make sure of attracting 
boys and girls. But we were mistaken; the signs of the times 
escaped us. More was being accomplished than we were aware. 
Here is the testimony of a college professor, taken from the cold 
type of the printed page. 
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We [the Americans] are the greatest readers among the nations. Every- 
body in America reads—from the messenger-boy to the corporation president. 

It never was so easy to read as now in America. A journey is measured 
by discarded newspapers and magazines. Fifteen minutes on a trolley-car 
without something to read has become a horror. 

Do you catch this new note? Aren’t we vindicated? Do not 
these words from the professor show that we have built better than 
we knew? When everybody reads, isn’t it proof that he has been 
taught to read? Certainly, then, everybody’s teacher can plume 
himself on the success of his instruction and can laugh to scorn his 
former critics. 

How well for our complacency, had the professor only stopped 
here! He goes on to say, however, that 
While we are the greatest readers in the world, we are also the worst. We 
read too much to read intelligently. We are bad readers, some of us, because, 
like Benedick, we have a contemptible spirit for the books we spend our time 
over; but most of us because, if we have intelligence, we fail to use it when 
we read. 

Again I ask, what are we going to do? First, it was said we 
did not teach our pupils to read, but now it is said that they read 
too much. Education has been given them but in their reading 
they do not show intelligence. How can that lack be supplied ? 
Paradoxically by education, for, to quote my professor again, 

Education in the broadest sense makes a good reader. To read well, 
one must possess some knowledge of life, some power to think, some interest 
to appreciate and interpret. 

If in the past we have failed to develop good readers, how can 
we correct the error of our ways? Where does the remedy lie? 
It does not lie in the matter of classic or current literature as so 
much of our discussion might lead one to suspect. To the boys 
and girls in the high school, whether a book is new or old, and 
even who the author may be, is a minor question. Is it a good 
book, a book with lifelike people and incidents clothed in an air 
of reality? This is the prime requisite for them. This is why the 
votes of our pupils have put Macbeth and A Tale of Two Cities side 
by side at the top of our reading lists, although the books are two 
hundred years apart in time, Through plays and novels like these, 
the pupil, as his own powers are budding and his own experience 
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is broadening, gains a ‘‘vicarious experience of life.” He must 
unconsciously feel this and moreover this must be one of his 
reasons for approving books that furnish such an experience. 

Then, if the remedy we are seeking does not lie in the question 
of classic or current literature, does it lie in a change of our methods ? 
I think it does. Has the usual method developed a power to think 
or an interest to appreciate and interpret? By too close appli- 
cation to small points of style and structure, by too minute atten- 
tion to notes and annotations, by too detailed study of things other 
than the text itself, the usual method has centered the mind of the 
pupil on matters not of first interest to him, but on matters that 
are of real interest to the teacher with his broader knowledge of life 
and art, his more mature power of thought, and his long acquaint- 
ance with the book being read. Why put upon the pupil a stand- 
ard from without ?. Why not develop such a standard from within ? 
Then, since our critic says our education has not developed in our 
readers the power to think, let us change our method to one that 
will center attention—not on minutiae of interest to the teacher, 
but upon problems that appeal to the pupil as vital to him. When 
he has such a problem, and only then, can he think, for there is no 
thinking without a problem. 

These problems may not seem to the teacher worth much, but 
when the problem has come from the pupils themselves the latter 
feel, as did Touchstone, “an ill favored thing, sir, but mine own,” 
and, therefore, interesting. To secure this attitude from the pupils 
may mean a complete reversal of procedure on the part of the 
teacher. Suppose he has a class of fourteen-year-old ninth-grade 
youngsters on his hands, and a course of study that prescribes 
Longfellow. The usual method would lead the teacher to select 
narrative poems, because he believes that for young children this is 
the best form of discourse to use first. This choice would necessi- 
tate the reading of “‘ The Tales of a Wayside Inn”’ or “ Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” regardless of the fact that the grade-school readers had made 
these poems familiar to his class. Interest is lost at once and must 
be regained by skilful work on the part of the teacher. Now sup- 
pose that instead of proceeding as above, he had explained some- 
thing about a poet; how he is a man like other men, with interests 
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like theirs but with the power of expressing beautifully his appre- 
ciation of things so that other men may enjoy them too. Then he 
might have added some interesting facts about Longfellow. After 
this he would be ready to ask, “‘Can you tell from the table of con- 
tents of this book what this poet Longfellow was interested in ?”’ 
Thus he would set a problem within the grasp and interest of these 
youngsters. 

Then what would happen? There would follow wide reading 
of many poems of all kinds; vigorous, earnest discussion of the 
proper location of poems in the class’s list of Longfellow’s interest; 
the re-reading of poems to solve new problems constantly being 
formulated or to prove one’s contention or to show clearly an under- 
standing of the poet’s meaning. After this would come the reading 
and reciting of favorite poems old and new for the mere joy of it, 
and the comparison of the interests of the class with those of the 
poet. And all the while there would have been honest thinking, 
earnest talk and conference, and genuine communion with the poet, 
which is the aim of all real study of literature. 

Of course, such procedure as this takes time, and no external 
authority can say that so many lessons must be spent on such and 
such a poem. The needs of the pupil alone can determine the time 
necessary to think out the problems and to cultivate an appre- 
ciation. For one class this is one thing; for another class a far 
different thing. Only the teacher can judge when to linger and 
when to hasten on; he, therefore, should not be hampered unduly 
with time restrictions. 

By the method proposed, or by any similar one that will secure 
the activity of the pupil through projects which furnish him an 
appealing personal reason for attacking them, rather than through 
those which make him feel he must work because the teacher says 
so, the power to think which my professor declares we lack can 
certainly be drawn out and developed. 

This interest to appreciate which the good reader should have 
can also be aroused by the method suggested, for it presupposes 
an attitude toward the pupil and his reading designed to cultivate 
appreciation. When one wants the boy in his own home in whom 
he is interested to appreciate Sir Walter Scott, for instance, he does 
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not say, “‘Now, John, here is a book I want you to study.” He does 
not make the boy blunder through all the difficulties of language, 
line by line. He does not ask for vain repetition of an editor’s 
gleanings from the encyclopedia. Instead he reads and inter- 
prets; he answers questions; and he explains and stimulates, but 
most of all he reads and converses with the boy, leading him to see 
and to feel and compare. Then, before one is aware, the boy is 
reading the book again by himself, a sure sign that he is on the road 
to appreciation. 

Perhaps a personal experience will illustrate more fully. Long- 
fellow’s sonnet on “‘The Old Bridge at Florence’’ came to me unex- 
pectedly and without seeking. One day I went with my mother 
to a woman’s club, where a lady was speaking upon Italian art. 
Around the room were many large photographs illustrating many 
famous works. When she came to a discussion of Giotto, she read 
and expounded this sonnet. She made clear to her audience all the 
allusions in the lines. She explained and, wherever possible, showed 
pictures to make clear the references to St. George and the dragon, 
to the pearl shops on the bridge, and to the great master, Michel- 
angelo. From that day to this, that sonnet has been a treasured 
possession for me, and it is rare for me to pick up a volume of 
Longfellow without turning to look again at the words of that 
beautiful little poem. 

In conclusion, is the professor correct in looking for widespread 
intelligence in reading of the high grade he suggests? Will the 
public school and the college give that to all the sons and daughters 
of Tom, Dick, and Harry now in school? Won’t it always 
remain true of reading as of rabbit stew, that before you can have 
it you must first catch your reader or your rabbit? And is our 
much reading different from our experience with the victrola and 
the player piano? Won’t the appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful rise above the plane of the mediocre and the noisy with 
which we begin? It is my faith that this is so, and that when the 
enthusiasm and the inspiration that we gather in these annual con- 
ferences of the Council are spread more widely through the land, 
the professor will find a wider circle of good readers with some 
knowledge of life, some power to think, and some interest to appre- 
ciate and interpret. 
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EMMA J. BRECK 
University High School, Oakland, California 


It is no longer necessary to argue with intelligent teachers the 
value of the school library. What I shall say to you, therefore, 
will consist of only a few practical suggestions as to what such 
a library should be. One of our avowed purposes in teaching 
English is to develop a taste for good books; that people will 
still read if given the books they want is proved beyond ques- 
tion by the circulation statistics of public libraries. That they may 
be led through tactful and intelligent direction on the part of 
librarians to an interest in better books has also been demonstrated 
by results. It is for us, whose success in the matter of student 
reading is so often challenged, to go in a humble frame of mind to 
our librarian friends, seeking what we may learn that will aid us 
in our undertaking. 

A few definite principles I find constantly embodied in their 
practice. 

1. The book must be taken to the reader, not the reader expected 
to seek the book. In proof of this, witness the branch libraries 
constantly springing up in outlying districts, and those not the 
homes of the well-to-do, cultivated members of the community, 
but of the working man and woman and boy and girl, who may be 
enticed by the convenience of a library’s location to becom: its 
regular patrons. 

2. The indifferent reader, once within the door of the library, 
must be welcomed by an atmosphere of cheer and homelikeness. 
The smallest library in the lowest slum district of our great city 
only redoubles its efforts in this direction, for the librarian realizes 
that the chance passerby may become a frequent visitor if he finds 
attractive and restful surroundings. 


tA paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 27, 1915. 
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3. The unpracticed reader must be helped (a) to find what he 
wants; (b) to want constantly more and more; (c) to want ever 
better and better. Therefore, he finds always ready to assist, 
encourage, and stimulate him a trained librarian, not only qualified, 
but willing and eager, to serve his needs. 

Now what may we learn from these principles of public-library 
work that is applicable to our school-reading problem? Is our task 
of leading our young people to books as hopeless as our critics would 
have us believe, or may we, if we work wisely and determinedly 
enough, still hope somewhat to counteract the influence of the 
automobile and the latest dance, the Orpheum and the moving 
picture, the Sunday supplement, the cheap magazine, and the “‘best 
seller”? I not only believe, I know, we can, but to do it we must 
be open-minded, seeking light wherever it is to be found; we must 
be untiring and self-sacrificing in our efforts, persistent and deter- 
mined in our demands, until principal, school board, and the com- 
munity at large unite in making it possible for us, even under the 
difficult conditions of modern life, to develop in the young people 
of our high schools that resource and joy than which life holds few 
greater—a taste for good reading. 

Of the three principles embodied in public-library practice, the 
most important to us is the first; indeed, so fundamental is it to our 
success that I am almost ready to say that at least in city life we 
may about as well give up the fight if we refuse to recognize it: 
The book must be taken to the reader, not the reader expected to 
seek the book. The rush and stress of modern life have laid hold 
upon our young people, as well as their parents, and we must put 
the thing difficult to attain in the line of least resistance; the first 
essential, therefore, that I demand for the truly efficient high-school 
library is the most advantageous location. Our books should be 
in the school building, not in a branch of the city library, no matter 
how conveniently located, not even if only across the street or 
next door. No fact is better established in high-school work today 
than that a well-equipped, well-administered library within the 
school building will be steadily and increasingly patronized. I my- 
self can bear testimony as to the difficulty with which young people 
are driven to the city library, even when near at hand. For the 
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past year and a half I have been developing the English work and 
incidentally the library in a new school. My bookcase shelves 
are as yet meagerly furnished with books. A well-stocked, well- 
administered branch library is within three blocks of the school; 
yet the few books in my library are constantly in demand, while 
nothing short of force sends any but those already lovers of books 
to the public library. Put the library in the school building and 
it will be used; equip it and administer it as it should be, and it 
will presently tax all our resources to develop and handle it to 
meet the demand. 

The second essential is that it should be explicitly a school 
library, open neither to the street nor to the general public. In 
line with the modern cry for business efficiency and greater utiliza- 
tion of the school plant, we hear the claim made that double service 
may well be rendered by a school library; that both the school and 
the neighborhood may be served from the one room and by the 
same library force. There are undoubtedly communities in which 
some such partnership plan may furnish temporarily the only means 
to obtain a library, and while both parties ministered to make little 
use of it, the combination may work fairly well; but as soon as it 
begins to meet a real demand, the school will inevitably suffer. 
There are certain obvious objections to such a partnership adminis- 
tration. 

1. It would be almost impossible to preserve the proper disci- 
pline and atmosphere of a schoolroom. A library serving the gen- 
eral public must be open to all classes of people. Many men and 
boys, not objectionable in a public library, would be decidedly so 
in a high-school reading-room, especially in a coeducational institu- 
tion. Moreover, the frequent coming and going even of perfectly 
respectable visitors would result in a constant distraction of atten- 
tion and be destructive of school discipline and the quiet necessary 
for profitable result. Young people of today find concentration 
difficult enough, even under favorable conditions. 

2. The high-school library, under such a plan, would also lose 
by having the standard of its book collection lowered. The class 
of books in a school library should be selected and limited. The 
general public expects the new book—not necessarily the best. 
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It wants, primarily, novels; preferably the “best seller,’’ regardless 
of its message. Much popular fiction is decidedly unfit for high- 
school students and should not even be displayed where it may 
attractandtemptthem. They will take the more wholesome books 
shown on our shelves if there are no glittering counter-attractions. 
Therefore our lists should be selected and exclusive. That does 
not mean that they should necessarily be entirely or even largely 
classic, but that they must be beyond question wholesome and safe. 
The claim that is often made that, by this combination of school 
and city library, we should be able to have more books is of no 
moment. What we want is not more, but better, books. 

3. The librarian, if she understands the needs of the high-school 
work, will have no time to serve the general public. As I shall try 
to show later, the work of the school librarian is not only extensive, 
but intensive, and requires constant attention and effort. She 
cannot serve two masters without slighting one, and that one again 
will be the high schools. For these reasons, if for no others, the 
school library should exist for the school alone. 

When we have established the library in the school building for 
the use of students alone, where shall it be placed? Neither in the 
basement nor in the attic, in some left-over room, nor in the prin- 
cipal’s office, to impart to it a dignified academic air, nor in a corner 
of the study-room. Any one of these places will serve, if necessary, 
for a beginning, but no more. Like the city library, it should be 
easily accessible to its patrons and, therefore, should be situated 
conveniently to classrooms and study-hall alike, especially as it 
should be open for use every minute of every period of the school 
day. No other door of the school should stand so invitingly and 
hospitably open as that of the library. 

In planning and arranging the room, we should learn also of the 
modern public library. It should be entered through swinging 
doors with rubber stops. It should be well heated and lighted, with 
both natural and artificial light. If possible, let the sun stream in, 
and be sure that abundant fresh air keeps the atmosphere pure and 
stimulating. It is to be a mental workshop, the center of intellec- 
tual life in the school, as the public library is in the community, 
and every condition should be made as favorable as possible. 
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In order that there should be nothing to distract the attention 
from serious mental effort, the conduct of the room should be quiet 
and studious. The greatest amount of freedom compatible with 
serious work should be permitted. Students should have access 
to the stacks and should be encouraged to browse over shelves and 
table collections, since one of the chief purposes of the school 
library is to arouse curiosity and tempt our students to read. 
For the same reason, the library should be used by the students as a 
reading-room for pleasure, whenever this is possible without inter- 
fering with the regular work of the school. Many of the problems 
of study-room discipline would disappear if the value of the school 
library were better realized. 

Still another principle of city library work should be found in the 
school library. It should attract by its appearance as well as its 
usefulness. If there can be but one spot of beauty in the school 
building, it should be in the library. It should breathe refinement 
and harmony. There should be taste in the coloring of walls and 
woodwork. The furniture should be, not only durable, but good 
in design and in harmony with the rest of the room. Pictures and 
busts should add to the beauty, flowers and growing plants to the 
cheer and homelikeness. Attractive posters and mottoes constantly 
changing should catch the interest. In every way that good taste 
and refinement can suggest, let us make the library a pleasant place 
in which to be, that books may gain an added interest from the 
beauty of their environment, and our students may linger more and 
more willingly in their gentle company. 

But, after all, it is with the books upon the shelves that our 
main concern must lie. The ideal here is quality, not quantity, 
though I would have as many of the right kind as funds will permit. 
Ruthlessly trim out all dead timber, all unread material, in order 
that there may always be room for new. Unless we have unlimited 
money and shelf-space, an idyllic condition not found in California, 
let us refuse to sacrifice for sets of learned classics, respectable from 
age, but useless for anything save their look of dignity and pro- 
priety. Let us also refuse the reference book of university grade, 
no matter what tribute to our own scholarship may be paid by its 
presence upon our shelves. Books for teachers only, even profes- 
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sional works, should be purchased very sparingly, since the faculty 
is but a small numerical part of the whole school. Let us have the 
courage, also, to refuse gifts that are useless: the edition, once 
valuable, that some clergyman, or lawyer, or even teacher-friend 
would bestow upon the library, enrolling himself by so doing among 
the patrons of learning, and, at the same time, clearing his own 
bookshelves for more valuable additions. Let us constantly 
remember that the library is for use, not show, and for the use of 
modern boys and girls, not pedants or even cultivated adults. No 
dollar of money nor inch of space should be wasted, for both are 
hard to get, and the latter, as the school grows, hard to hold. 
With the principle of use constantly in mind, we shall buy for 
our English department the best reference books to be found, 
remembering that best for a high-school library is not necessarily 
the most expensive nor the most exhaustive. We shall still buy 
such of the classics as preserve a natural human appeal for young 
people, or as, under the encouragement and stimulus of teacher and 
librarian, they may be persuaded to read. We shall purchase 
sparingly of books of criticism, books about books, since our pur- 
pose is to lead our pupils to read and think for themselves, but buy 
freely of interesting accounts of authors, their homes, and the places 
of which they wrote. We shall save as much as possible of our 
precious money for finely illustrated editions and pictures illustra- 
tive of our work, remembering that, under the training of the 
moving picture, our boys and girls are rapidly becoming more and 
more visual-minded and must be caught by some of the same 
appeal as that made by the film. And then we shall expend lav- 
ishly—the greater the sum the better—for books on the home- 
reading list—travel, biography, novels, short stories, modern 
drama, and poetry—selecting many still from our own old friends, 
knowing, as has been well said, that our high-school reading public 
“‘wants better than it knows’’—but many also with the strongest 
of modern appeal, these for the boy and girl who still go reluctantly 
to the library as a place interesting only for teachers and “digs.” 
The magazine shelves should be the joint care of the history and 
English departments, but if the former will give no help, we must 


assume the responsibility alone. They should be well stocked with 
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the best weeklies and monthlies dealing with current events. The 
boy’s interest in science and invention must be recognized; the girl’s 
desire for a love-story may be granted, if with discretion; the 
interest of both in other lands and other people should be aroused 
and developed. Exclude the cheap, the sensational, the common- 
place, but subscribe generously to the best, and not only encourage 
but make necessary their use. I am not one of those who expect 
to find a lasting panacea for all the troubles of the English teacher 
in the long-continued classroom study of any magazine, not even 
if it have the dignity of the Atlantic Monthly; personally, I still 
begrudge the time taken from better things. But the intelligent 
reading of good magazines under proper conditions is a great mental 
quickener to many boys and girls, and they are invaluable in the 
oral English class. For the same reasons, every high-school 
library should have files of the best newspapers as soon as its funds 
will permit. 

One other principle of purchase for the high-school library is 
closely allied to that of use; indeed, the greatest service of the 
library depends upon it: books much used, whether for class pur- 
pose or home reading, should be duplicated and reduplicated almost 
indefinitely, until the supply is adequate to the demand. The 
general public will wait a week or two at the city library for a much- 
advertised new book; not so the high-school boy and girl. What 
they want, they want at once, and if we lose the interest of the 
moment, we may never regain it; moreover, the work of a class on 
any subject under consideration is virtually impossible under the 
single-volume plan. 

No modern library, no matter how fine the room, nor how excel- 
lent the book-collection, is complete without the trained librarian, 
and this is even more true of the school than of the city library. 
The training adequate for most city and county positions will not 
suffice here. The work demands not only careful but broad scholar- 
ship. A mere high-school education plus even the most thorough 
technical training is not enough. We must have not only the 
librarian, able to buy and to catalogue, to issue, and keep a record 
of books lent, but the teacher-librarian, with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of all courses in the school, able to direct to all sources of 
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information desired, competent, if necessary, to supervise the 
preparation of reports and special studies, cultured enough to make 
her library a place of refinement and inspiration. Moreover, she 
must have a strong yet winning personality, be able to command 
respect and therefore to keep the library a laboratory for work; 
at the same time she must be one who attracts students to her and 
what she has to offer by her sympathy, encouragement, and power 
to interest and inspire. No other position in the school offers such 
possibilities for universal service; no other makes greater demands 
upon her who fills it. I hope the day is near when the high school 
will demand this finest type of highly trained librarian, and recog- 
nize her value by an honored place in the faculty and a salary equal 
to that of other teachers. 

Given such a librarian, conditions of service should be made 
such that she can render all the good to the school of which she is 
capable. Her administrative work, important as it is, should be 
reduced to a minimum, that she may be able to develop other even 
greater lines of helpfulness. She should be given a free hand in 
creating the most efficient circulating system possible, respect for 
which on the part of the students should be rigidly exacted by the 
principal, without whose understanding and loyal support no ideal 
library can exist. In the book service she should have assistants, 
preferably undergraduates of the school, for no social service in the 
school community quicker develops responsibility and a sense of 
proprietorship than this. These student assistants may also be 
trained to do simple mending and accessioning of books, and may 
well be given some school credit in return for reliable and efficient 
service. A little extra janitor service should be provided for in the 
principal’s annual budget. The ideal library is supplied with open 
shelves, that students may have free access to all but rare and very 
expensive editions. That will necessitate much dusting, for books 
should be kept clean to preserve them, as well as for the comfort of 
the reader. It is a stupid economy that permits a true school 
librarian to use her time in this way, since her possibilities for service 
are almost inexhaustible. There are posters to be made for all 
special occasions and days, collections of books and pictures to be 
grouped and displayed when new topics are to be taken up in various 
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subjects, lists of needed reference books to be posted, attractive 
advertisements to be written for the school paper, or, every few 
days, for the school bulletin board of a few new books at a time or 
of specially live articles in the latest periodical, annotating of the 
home reading-list—one of the most valuable pieces of work a 
librarian can do to encourage our students to read—and if she still 
has time and strength and we are wise enough to appreciate its 
value, she may give, as part of some English course, if there is no 
other place for it in the curriculum, a series of lessons on how to 
use and appreciate a library, that will be sure to bear rich fruit. 
All this and more the right kind of school librarian will gladly do for 
us. Those who have lived with her are ready to rise up and call 
her blessed. May the day soon come when every high school of 
any size may be fortunate in her generous service. 

At the risk of trying your patience, let me suggest before closing 
one or two important points about book selection and purchasing. 
All reading-lists should be made in the school, and not in the public 
library. Books must be selected in connection with the course of 
study and the aims in the teachers’ minds. The claim is some- 
times made that city and county librarians know best the needs of 
our students, but this is not true. They may, if they will (and I 
have never known one to refuse) give us valuable hints from their 
experience—there can be no rivalry nor jealousy between city and 
school librarian when each is working for the best interests of the 
boy and girl and not for selfish ends—but we must always remember 
that the school library works primarily to lift, even if slowly, the 
taste of the youth of today, and those living and striving with him 
from day to day should be responsible for his mental food. Nor 
should there be any jealousy or rivalry among departments in a 
school. All moneys should be apportioned scientifically according 
to the number of pupils enrolled in each department and the nature 
of the subject—this before any lists are made—and then a council, 
composed of heads of departments and the librarian, should expend 
the amount for the best interests of the whole. Here as elsewhere 
the librarian is of inestimable help, for only she can tell us where 
our previous decisions have been justified by use. 
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These are some few of the factors essential in a truly efficient 
high-school library. That it is worth the expenditure of time, 
effort, and money required for its development, only those of us 
who have been fortunate enough to be helped by one can fully 
realize. We have still too few that even approximate what they 
should be. School boards are slow to give the money, principals 
slower still to ask for it, teachers, who should be eager for its help, 
are strangely indifferent and apathetic. It is for those of us who 
know its possibilities to raise our voices in its behalf. No depart- 
ment in the school so richly profits by its help as our own. For 
that reason I call upon this Council of English Teachers to lift its 
voice in no uncertain tones in demand of this great addition to the 
modern high school. Last year we, as a body, pledged ourselves 
to a movement to improve the speech of the American people. 
What I ask is less ambitious, but no less far-reaching, and will be 
quicker in realization and results. I urge that before we close this 
session we put ourselves on record as unreservedly in favor of the 
high-school library, and pledge ourselves as a body to further in 
every way possible its immediate development and support." 
t At the close of the reading Professor Edwin M. Hopkins offered the following 
resolution which was unamimously adopted: 
Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English approves the plan of 
library organization presented by Miss Emma J. Breck in her paper on “The Efficient 
| High-School Library,’”’ and recommends that it be given the utmost publicity possible 
‘ through our Publicity Committee, affiliated associations, the English Journal, and 
if practicable, through a special committee appointed for the purpose by our Execu- 


tive Committee to co-operate with the library committee appointed by the Secondary 
Department of the National Education Association at its last meeting. 

















REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PREPARATION OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The work of the Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers 
of English is the outgrowth of a suggestion made by Professor F. N. 
Scott, of the University of Michigan. In the late summer of 1912 he 
suggested this topic as a proper one for the English Section of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America, which was 
to meet that year in Indianapolis, Indiana. The suggestion was taken 
up by Mr. Hosic, the chairman of the section, who sent out three short 
letters addressed to heads of departments of English in large universities, 
Doctors of Philosophy teaching English to undergraduates, and presi- 
dents of colleges, respectively. The letter to heads of departments 
included the following questions: (1) What special course, if any, do 
you offer for the preparation of college teachers of English? (2) What 
preparation have your best instructors in undergraduate English had ? 
(3) What are your own views on the matter of preparation for teaching 
college English? It was explained that the answers to these letters, as 
in the case of the other two, would be regarded as confidential if the 
writers so desired. 

Fifty-two heads of departments were addressed and twenty-eight 
of them replied. The majority were content with the present practice. 
Twelve, however, favored making some distinct effort to prepare gradu- 
ates of universities for teaching. Four reported special courses in the 
theory of teaching literature and composition in college. Two more 
mentioned similar courses for high-school teachers which they believed 
valuable also for prospective college teachers. Two others strongly 
favored giving a special course; one suggested conferences on teaching; 
one advised observation of the teaching of undergraduates by experienced 
teachers; and four described a sort of apprentice system by which the 
beginner is put in charge of an older instructor. 

Of those who opposed making special effort to prepare teachers of 
college English, nine said that scholarship is all that the university 
should undertake to provide, that a good man will learn how to teach 
by teaching. Six others declared that the college instructor in English 
should have liberal culture and knowledge of life as well as training by 
intensive study. Several of both these groups said that experience in 
teaching before taking up college work is essential. 
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The letter to Doctors of Philosophy proposed the following: (1) What 
is the title of your Doctor’s thesis? (2) What was the purpose of your 
thesis? (3) What is your judgment as to the value of your graduate 
work as a means of preparation for teaching undergraduates? (4) What 
would constitute the best preparation for that task ? 

One hundred and ninety copies of the letter to doctors were sent out 
and seventy-one answers were returned. The writers were practically 
unanimous in praise of their graduate work. Some guarded their state- 
ments by saying that they referred specifically to the requirements for the 
Doctor’s degree in the leading institutions. The points with regard to 
the value of this work which were made may be summarized as follows: 
broadening of the horizon; a comprehensive view, which enables the 
teacher to relate each part of his work to something greater; reserves of 
information; methods of study; training of judgment; ability to value 
authorities; enthusiasm for the subject; a respect for self and for 
students; a sense for exactness and for the sanctity of truth. 

Of the answers to Question 3, 21 per cent were more or less critical 
of graduate work in English as a preparation for teaching, and when it 
came to Question 4, ‘What would constitute the best preparation for 
teaching undergraduates?” 54 per cent stated that they believed that 
some distinct improvement in the current practice of the graduate 
schools is possible. Thirteen of the sixty-six answering the question 
would add a course in the teaching of English. One would include 
practice; three mentioned particularly the need of more training in 
composition. The need of experience was emphasized. Those not 
demanding courses in teaching but some other modification of graduate 
work made such suggestions as greater freedom in choice of the field 
for research; the substitution of the history of literature for philology; 
more emphasis on modern literature; methods and principles of work 
rather than the amassing of information; a reorganization by which the 
first courses in the graduate school shall be general, with a gradual 
approach to specialization and thesis work. 

The conservative minority, numbering sixteen, stood squarely by the 
present system of graduate work and opposed the introduction of 
“assimilative’”’ courses or of direct methods of preparation for teaching 
undergraduates. 

The questions sent to the presidents were as follows: (1) What is 
the value of the work usually required in the graduate school of candi- 
dates for the degree of Ph.D. in English? (2) Does such work, including 
the thesis, constitute the best possible preparation for teaching under- 
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graduates? (3) If not, what would you recommend? (4) What prepa- 
ration have your best English instructors had ? 

Eighty-seven letters to presidents were sent out and thirty-four 
replies were received. Of this number five expressed themselves posi- 
tively favorable to the Ph.D. as at present administered. Four would 
recommend it but believed that it has serious defects. Fourteen were 
positively unfavorable. Eleven were noncommittal or qualified their 
answers. 

These facts, together with numerous quotations from the letters, were 
presented before the English Section at Indianapolis, and there followed 
a lengthy discussion in which practically all present took part. In the 
end it was moved by Professor E. C. Baldwin, of the University of Illinois, 
that the chairman of the section should organize a committee to continue 
the investigation. This was done. A committee was constituted by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, which became responsible 
for the continuance of the work. The members were as follows: John M. 
Clapp, of Lake Forest College; John H. Cox, of the University of West 
Virginia; Samuel C. Earle, of Tufts College; Chester N. Greenough, of 
Harvard University; James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College; 
John M. Manly, of the University of Chicago; Fred N. Scott, of the 
University of Michigan; Joseph M. Thomas, of the University of 
Minnesota; Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia University. 

The first general meeting of the committee was held in Chicago 
in November, 1913. It was agreed by the members present that the 
answers to the questions which had been proposed by Mr. Hosic should 
be read by each of the members of the committee in turn in order that 
all might be in a position to advise with regard to future action. Accord- 
ingly the package of letters was sent to Professor Greenough, who 
forwarded it to Professor Thorndike, and so on around the circle. Each 
member wrote out his suggestions for further activity and sent them to 
the chairman of the committee. It was finally agreed that four sets of 
questions should be sent out to supplement the original investigation. 
Arrangements were made by which this could be done through the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, with the understanding that the 
results, if they seemed to justify it, should be published as a bulletin of 
that Bureau. 

The four groups addressed were as follows: chairmen of departments 
of English in the large universities and colleges, which presumably were 
preparing college instructors; college instructors in English, without 
limitation as to their degrees; presidents of colleges not preparing 
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college teachers; professors of education. The numbers were as follows: 
100 letters to chairmen, 700 to instructors, 350 to college presidents, and 
375 to professors of education. With a few exceptions, the correspond- 
ents were not duplicates of those reached by the letters sent out in the 
previous investigation. The geographic distribution was wide, as will 
be indicated to some extent by the tabulations which follow. For con- 
venience, the questions proposed in these letters will be quoted in con- 
nection with the tabulations of the replies. These tabulations were made 
by M. H. Willing, a graduate student in the University of Chicago, who 
did the work with the utmost care and who deserves full credit for his 
painstaking efforts. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO CHAIRMEN OF DEPARTMENTS OF ENGLISH 


Number of replies, 57. 
Number of states represented, 38+ Hawaii. 


QUESTION 1: ‘What preparation is demanded of men who seek the recom- 
mendation of your department for positions in the undergraduate departments 
of colleges and universities ?”’ 


Fourteen of the institutions represented in these replies do not aim to 
prepare their students for the teaching of college English, and so did not answer 
this question. These are: University of Southern California, Colorado 
College, University of Colorado, John B. Stetson University, College of Hawaii, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Tufts College, University of Montana, 
University of New Mexico, College of the City of New York, South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, University of Texas, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, State College of Washington. 


TABULATION OF REPLIES 
Mentioned By 


Four years’ college course (stated or implied)................ All 
Graduate work (amount not stated).......... ne ‘ines 3 
One year of graduate work (at least).......... Sieh oc due e 12 
More than one year of graduate work....................... I 
TEE Ne en ars eee mare Re aE teen eo ae es 12 
Degree of Ph.D. (usually stated as a “‘preference’’)........... 9 


Undergraduate specialization in English..................... 9 
Experience in teaching (not specific).....................04. 7 
Experience in secondary-school teaching..................... 3 
Courses in education or pedagogy..................0.00005- 3 
Personal qualifications (somewhat beside the mark)........... 9 
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QUESTION 2: “What direct preparation for teaching English is provided 
by your department ?” 


TABULATION OF REPLIES 
Mentioned By 


RS a Gres ie kek Lee cug palsah dase bees remne adie 26 
Courses on the teaching of English (without reference to college 
id oa Seasick sh pa we wale hee 17 


Courses on the teaching of college English ................... 
Practice teaching and apprenticeships (material supplied usually 


er Uy GUEIOIOIIND «nn 5 cc ccc ccececscessucess 9 
Theme-correcting under supervision.....................005 6 
English courses for teachers (vaguely pedagogical)............ 4 


QUESTION 3: “Is the co-operation of the department of education sought 
or obtained ?”’ 


TABULATION OF REPLIES 
Mentioned By 


ilk tiardt higa i datas shes bond Sod ak ann eon aaa Maa NIL ae cab oe 13 
i Menthe nithienaene a beteedaeis we anenseariees ated ne 32 


Limited in at least eight cases; a matter of state law in a few cases. Con- 
nection practically always relative to secondary-school teaching. 


QUESTION 4: “Is a special additional teaching degree or certificate given ? 
On what conditions ?”’ 
TABULATION OF REPLIES 
Mentioned By 
Di’ ee Heeten cL web tnbess babs eebede once tredtedes 24 


These figures have little significance because of the impossibility of inter- 
preting the answers. As near as can be determined, in not more than eight 
instances is a special certificate, degree, or departmental ‘‘recommendation”’ 
given to teachers of English as such. The certificates referred to appear to be 
merely general teaching certificates granted by the institution, or by the 
department of education, or even by the state. In the eight instances where 
English-teaching certificates or recommendations are granted, it is fairly evident 
that secondary schools and not colleges are in mind. In these instances the 
certificates are granted upon condition of specialization in English and the 
completion of certain pedagogical and other courses. (Leland Stanford Junior 
University, University of Southern California, University of Illinois, State 
University of Iowa, University of Kansas, University of Montana, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, University of North Carolina.) 
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QueEsTION 5: “What sort of work is a new instructor in your department 
,uired to do?” 
TABULATION OF REPLIES 
Mentioned By 
Teach English composition (in all but four cases designated as 
Freshman composition or elementary rhetoric and composi- 


ee ye ee rere 28 
Teach Freshman English (probably includes some literature at 

tek ce deci bene ed aeeenddad sede eneweeewidy II 
ee NG a0 a iso's chRseeqeeernnerocenees 3 
Teach junior-college literature... ................0ceeeeeceees 8 
onc ke nc ckeNeeehe ne Kekageuen seeds 10 
Ds cnc svc egenied bee eabevenerebees « 6 
DE SN GUNES ov scccrccosescccesccsseccces 2 


Question 6: “Do men with successful experience but without the Doc- 
tor’s degree have as good chance of employment, advance in salary, and pro- 
motion as inexperienced men who hold that degree?” 


This was answered in detail by only a few individuals. The majority 
said merely “Yes” or “‘No.” 


TABULATION OF REPLIES 


In general: Mentioned By 
MN cs esau he TOON wree ava eee ee ease kava 26 
SS a I a oe ig of II 
EE a sh Oe ee ad Sia ae 12 

In detail: 

DM bi tietsrenseed pepeeeweoednd sieenedens 5 
Employment] ON Ik i ts a A Tie Rae oh ato Bae 3 
Advance in alay|yge 
p ti NR eet ee ee eae pe eeee alone ne © 2 
cine, DR iy Cte ty ie ge 6 


QuESTION 7: “Please state whether or not in your opinion men actively 
engaged in research prove to be the best teachers of undergraduates.” 


TABULATION OF REPLIES 
Mentioned By 
No (eight qualify their answers). .............eccecescceeees 25 
ee ee Me 6 io oc Riis ckccsonacctsedce Is 
EG oben cdeetasucvnsbeeendieillhseiediniateseewes 
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QuEsTION 8: “What recent changes, if any, have you made in your 
required courses? Please explain.” 

The replies to this question are not reducible to tabulation. Only twenty- 
three of them are to the point. Of these, seven refer to requirements imposed 
on students majoring in English, while the rest refer more or less indefinitely 
to general undergraduate English requirements. No significant trend could 
be discovered. Changes appear to be entirely local and unrelated to one 
another. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO COLLEGE ENGLISH INSTRUCTORS 
GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE REPLIES 

Northeastern States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land. 

North Central States: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota. 

Western States: Montana, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia. 

Southern States: Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma. 

TABLE I 


Number of | Nentier of Number with Number with Number with 
Section Institutions eines Highest Highest Highest 
Reporting ” ° | Degree A.B. | Degree A.M. |Degree Ph.D. 





Northeastern.......... 52 97 3 37 57 
North Central......... 58 09 20 49 30 
Se 17 30 6 16 5 
ae 39 | 52 11 21 20 





United States.......... 165 278 40 123 112 


Note.—Of those who answered, 225 were men and 53 were women. 


QUESTION 1: ‘‘What preparation for your present work—academic, pro- 
fessional, practical (through actual experience)—have you had ?” 





Academic.—Interpreted by most as meaning undergraduate work. The 
answers merely name the institutions from which first degrees were obtained, 
with an occasional “classical course” attached. Twenty-two report some 
specialization in English. 

Professional.—Interpreted by nearly all as referring to graduate work. 
Table II gives the median number of years of graduate work (based on rather 
incomplete data), the number reporting foreign study (and of these the num- 
ber mentioning Oxford), the number reporting travel, and, finally, the number 
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admitting such direct professional training as courses in education, pedagogics, 


or normal teaching. 








TABLE II 
—— a = — ne _ " =o 
Medi Number 
,oy | Number Number Number with | Whole 
Section Graduate Studying | Studying at! Reporting Specific Number 
Work Abroad | Oxford Travel Training. | Reporting 
" | Training 
4 
2 
} Northeastern Ae | 2.6 | 33 9 7 7 97 
North Central..... | 2.5 | 23 6 4 II 99 
Western ah ee 2.7 | 4 ae, Se eee 30 
PINS bn ckiecedes | 3.5 | 4 2 SS ate gare 2 52 
United States...... | 26 | 6s |} ar II 24 278 
PS] 
> 


Practical. 
made to incl 





lecturing, business, etc. 
ence below college (based on only a 32 per cent report), the median years of 
teaching experience in college (based on a 65 per cent report), the median years 
of total teaching experience (based on a 44 per cent report), and the number 


—Interpreted usually as meaning teaching experience; sometimes 
ude such experience as journalistic work, editing, authorship, 
Table III gives the median years of teaching experi- 


of cases reporting the items mentioned above. 








TABLE III 
Medi Numt i : " b | al 
. edian umber Number | 
— Median} Total | Report- py Number INumber| Report- | wo} 
Experi- Years | Years ing | a P| — Report-| ing isember 
Section | ence Experi- | Experi- Journal-, |W riting |, ing | Busi- |Report- 
” below | ence in| ence istic | \Editing. a. Lectur- jness Ex- in 
j Coll College | Teach- | Experi- 8, ship ing |perience, 8 
ead ing ence | etc. | 
Northeastern wee £.© | 29.4 | 87.5 4 10 2 7 | 2 | 97 
North Central ...| 2.7 | 10.4 | 15.1 7 5 3 ei 99 
Western. . sel 6.01 ©.0) 23.0 ae Goes Cees Cees Cee | 30 
Southern........] 4.0] 22.4 | 26.0 | r |} 4 = eae : | Se 
\ United States....] 3.6] 11.6 | 15.6] 13 | 19 6 | a | 4 | 278 
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QUESTION 


Classical study—Greek and Latin.................e.ceeeees 





5° 


ae 


“What part of your preparation has proved most valuable ?”’ 


GENERAL TABULATION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION 2 


Mentioned By 


es ees inhi ci sidcdneskeis eceuvondun 26 
Graduate work and research specifically..................... 59 
Specific or special courses in English........................ 41 


Influences of foreign travel, life, study, languages, and literature 63 


through personality, methods, and interpretation 62 
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Mentioned By 


Subjects studied outside the field....................000005, 
Personal literary and allied activities. ....................05. 
Extra activities, experiences, and associations................ 
Pedagogical and professional training....................... 
NT ait obi a dne et G Os ce anonetedan eRe Rowea 
te ee isa athe eels Me neN heb eeee Send ees 
ed wd se eak certs eeed beeen he theebabiness 


MORE SPECIFIC TABULATION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION 2 


a. (26s ah cvsukbadedan De aaanen eens 4 
0 ee er ere 
Practical Exercises, literary products, textbooks, 23 
activities Newspaper, journalism, ‘‘ hack-work,”’ 19 
EE 2x4 cceeninegheea dewen enous 
PE ¢.tnikVagcus écticeekebesasecteeece 


{ Graduate study and research (specifically) ... .. 
Academic training (generally)................ 
Specific and special English courses........... 
Academic Study abrond (Omserd, 82)... 2... ccc cwcccess 
college and4 Classical study (Greek and Latin)............. 
university | Foreign languages and literatures............. 
EE ee ee 
Philosophy 10 (aesthetics, logic, science, his- 
tory, sociology, etc.) 





‘ 

‘ Courses in education, etc................00-. 
Professional it nweccedwas vseseeee sci 
and Peda- Reading of professional literature............. 
gogical ssa sest dug teeteeedeedaedeecbaee 

With fellow-students in literary activities... ... 

Human With students in class, and socially........... 
associations |} With men outside the profession. ............. 
Ss Sie cinnarweteadeeensesies 





Personal con- { The reading habit....................-eeeeee- 
sideration, { Home environment.................+eeee00: 
habits, etc. | Habit of self-help and self-cultivation......... 


go Se APATITE Pon ae DEN 

DE isiusvisebgudedcedeardescedwaeseket 
Incidental Alternation of teaching and study............ 
and Mis- Variety of instructors and institutions......... 


cellaneous IED i go Said ccd beRse 604845044 
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Number of 
RECAPITULATION Times 

: asl Mentioned 
cs idea eRedeneewe adil edeweadewette 144 
I cc aciveketeiundweedies sevsdeakeeaien 223 
Professional and pedagogical training ...................... 19 
i oo, ae kaeeedee ates sonesensews 77 
ee atetebesecianeausssndemaee 46 
NN, oo cc ccne daw kevedserncweusees 18 
te Is ca cawaedndceccascevenceees 7 


QUESTION 3: “What would you suggest as most useful in the way of direct 
preparation for teaching college English (composition, literature, language) ?”’ 


There were various interpretations of the question. Some thought it called 
for an estimate of the relative value of composition, literature, and language in 
such preparation. Others thought it referred to specific preparation for the 
teaching of each of these phases, while others (probably the majority) thought 
it meant training in each of these phases suitable for general preparation for 
teaching English in colleges. Consequently no complete tabulation on the 
basis of these three divisions was possible. Where they appear in the .xbula- 
tion below, which is based on 278 replies, they merely cover items falling con- 
veniently under such heads. 


TABULATION OF REPLIES Number of 
Composition: Montioned 
Composition courses (college or university, theory and 
Gb tia iad cciagss Pa ane ews Wnkwk whee eee 13 
POS SP GE INS CID ios oc cic cs ccccisevccenvccses 19 
IR oo. 6 ob dndenesetakenseeaeeekens 30 
ide pind die red an ecu awe es 18 
Original composition (publication in mind)............... 15 
Pe Ss cencdscdekeeeda tr eubedeeeteadtsuees 12 
Literature: 
ee re ee en ee 49 


(A few specify “directed”; a few “‘independent”’; some, 
“discussion”; but the majority mean simply omnivo- 
rous [and “appreciative”’] reading) 
Critical study of literature in general.................... 14 
Acquaintance with “masterpieces”. .................-.. 
Concentration on modern literature..................... 
Study of literary forms (historical)...................... 
History of literature (not significant, for this appears to be 

8 ere 
cach icneewoneeebsuseedends 
oat aid shee bak os been deena 
PROS GE III ng bn 5 vnc vicccccccesccccccss 
Modern thought and current affairs...................45 
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Language: 
Historical study of English language.................... 


nt idk s cecw oboe eh Oks bow ee eee ON 
Old and Middle English................... 


ito dadbuddvveduiwsenenennraudastene 


ER a oe er eS Eee 
xermanic Philology.......... ieGaete kisses 
a sn 6 ace win ate wk aie Anant a0 Sibee Rance 


Foreign influences: 


Ancient languages and literatures 


aig ee gly Se Ri ay eS rest one 
Modern languages and literatures . 

(ate B35 Sw oso ee Bee eaten die vans 
edt a ate ee le a Re 
NE eee sles aaa eave EE ee 
Travel and study sheen’. 


Vital teachers (personality, enthusiaem, methods) Dai 
Professional training: 


Courses in general and specific pedagogy?........ 
Experience in secondary schools................ 
Assistantships in colleges .... 

Practice teaching in college.................... 
ns ahd iosaeck 55a a0 es be 
Association with others of the profession, pars ee 
Study of the ‘‘student viewpoint” 


Theme-correcting (particularly under supervision) . . 


Vocal interpretation: 


OO ere alate paratnte ete Mitre 
SE ee 
eS lg Stage ie aes aan ee owe aon 
Ns a rch dees bniwee ers 


Other fields (academic): 


Fundamental, liberal college course 
Study in other fields (non-specific).............. 


ees ha DAMES tne dake ea hebewas 
Sa eks hacen es saudi e asada es 


Number of 
Times 
Mentioned 


dS 


13 

4 
3° 
19 
T5 
I2 


I2 


* Several qualify by demanding as teachers of such courses persons who have had 
practical experience in elementary, secondary, and bigher schools. 
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Number of 
Times 
Mentioned 
EE, cincikcnciebatedcast sed etenhetibhnataaaube 10 
Di d<ccscudcadhs dpe hatek ash beniseebuceeeeneaene 8 
NL cht oa ladon Gis cae eebcasoaangaasshenewaaeand 4 
i ck eee da dekoagnes ewaraaeked 4 
PD it enivhenktr net haedbecweee yee enenaiea 3 
“Life” (‘“mixing,” ‘“‘business,” ‘“‘human nature,” “human 
I III Feo va osccsvewcnsnncns dun 23 
Methods of scholarship: 
Extensive study of special field, period or author......... 15 
; RR RE aS ES Pe ee ce a I 
ee a oe onc casdiehcoeune enka asians 8 
I che haxeensc cee eaweeedetuaversubaeaseds I 


In addition to the foregoing a few reports laid stress on the individual’s 
inheritance, his personality, innate love of literature, pedagogical sense, etc. 

A strong protest is made by one group against the modern methods of 
graduate research training. At least twenty reports criticize this, mainly 
on the basis of its inapplicability to teaching undergraduate English. 

Several definitely refuse to subscribe to teacher-training methods, peda- 
gogics, etc. These usually take the stand that common-sense and practical 
experience in the field are the only salvation, or that time spent in such courses 
might more profitably be used in specific study of the subject, English. 


SOME PERTINENT QUERIES 


The members of the committee other than the chairman have not 
had the privilege of examining the returns from the second set of question 
sheets. Hence, no interpretation of the returns or recommendations 
based upon them can as yet be attempted. It is, of course, evident that 
the situation is sufficiently chaotic. The chairman of the committee, 
however, acting entirely on his own individual responsibility, ventures 
to propose the following questions as pertinent to the investigation and 
to the discussion it may confidently be expected to arouse. 

1. Has the time not come for general agreement upon certain quali- 
fications necessary to obtain the recommendation of a department of 
English in a college or university to teach English in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years of college? The following will indicate roughly what 
is meant by qualifications: 

a) Adequate scholarship and sound methods of study. 

b) Acquaintance with the specific aims of the courses usually given in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years—composition, literature, English language. 

c) Familiarity with the work of secondary schools, their conditions and 
limitations, and the necessary relations of such work to the courses in the 
junior college. 
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d) Genuine interest in teaching as distinguished from study, and also 
demonstrated ability to manage and instruct college classes. 

e) Knowledge of current methods of college English teaching, the ability 
to judge such methods in the light of educational principles, and the ability 
to evaluate the results of experiments in method. 


2. Would it not clarify the situation to provide a special degree which 
would indicate that the holder had made special preparation for teaching 
as distinguished from higher specialized research ? 

3. Should not the prospective college teacher of English add to the 
usual equipment such training as would enable him to give instruction 
in oral as well as in written composition, in the effective use of books 
of all kinds, and in speech sounds and other practical aspects of language 
study ? 




















THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 25-27, 1915 

The fifth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held at the Auditorium Hotel in Chicago during the Thanks- 
giving recess. This was the fourth meeting to be held at this place. 
The first was at the Great Northern Hotel, also in Chicago. The dis- 
tinctly new feature this year was a luncheon for those immediately con- 
cerned with the preparation of high-school teachers of English. The 
attendance was fully equal to that of last year. 


BUSINESS 


The Board of Directors held two meetings as usual. The new Board 
met at four o’clock on Thursday afternoon, November 25, with the fol- 
lowing in attendance: Nathaniel W. Barnes, Laura Benedict, Emma J. 
Breck, C. C. Certain, Edwin Fairley, Adah G. Grandy, Edwin M. 
Hopkins, James F. Hosic, E. H. K. McComb, May McKitrick, Edwin 
Mims, A. E. Minard, and Irvah L. Winter. The minutes of the meetings 
of 1914 were read and approved (see the English Journal for January, 
1915, pp. 49 20d 50). The treasurer, C. C. Certain, reported a balance 
of $447.71. tis report was referred to an auditing committee composed 
of Directors Minard and Benedict. 

The question of increasing the annual dues was discussed briefly and 
dismissed as unnecessary at the present time. If it should be thought 
wise to issue printed lists of the members or other special documents, 
this can be accomplished by means of supplements to the English 
Journal. 

As to admission by ticket, two plans were proposed: (1) admission 
by ticket to all meetings, (2) admission by ticket either to the general 
sessions or to the section meetings. It was moved and seconded that 
admission to the annual meeting be by ticket, either the regular member- 
ship ticket or a single admission ticket to be sold for twenty-five cents, 
it being understood that this plan shall be put into operation in Novem- 
ber, 1916, and that it shall be properly announced in advance. The 
motion was carried. 
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As to special meetings, it was moved and seconded that meetings of 
the Council be held at Detroit in February, 1916, in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
and at New York City in July in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association itself. The motion was carried. 

As to the publication of reports to be completed during the coming 
year, it was moved and seconded that the reports of the Joint Committee 
of Thirty on the High-School Course in English and of the Committee 
on the Preparation of College Teachers of English be referred to the 
Executive Committee for approval before publication. The motion 
was carried. 

As to the Public Speaking Section, it was informally agreed that the 
future of the section shall depend primarily upon the wishes of the mem- 
bers of it. Director Winter was requested to make clear to the members 
of the section that the Council is ready to continue it as heretofore or to 
assimilate the members among the other sections in accordance with the 
wishes of those present at the fifth annual meeting. 

An invitation to hold the next annual meeting of the Council in New 
York City was extended by Director Fairley. This was referred by 
motion to the new Board of Directors. It was pointed out that the 
final decision will lie with the Executive Committee in accordance with 
the constitution. 

Upon motion, a nominating committee was appointed to suggest 
persons to fill ten vacancies on the Board of Directors and also persons 
to fill the offices for the ensuing year. This committee was composed of 
Director Barnes, chairman, and Directors McKitrick and Winter. The 
members of the Board of Directors whose terms expired were the follow- 
ing: Franklin T. Baker, Laura Benedict, W. J. S. Bryan, Archie J. 
Cloud, Adah G. Grandy, Edwin M. Hopkins, May McKitrick, Edwin 
Mims, Ernest C. Noyes, Elmer W. Smith. 

The annual business meeting of the Council was held at 4:30 on 
Friday afternoon, November 26. The auditing committee reported that 
the books of the Treasurer had been examined and found to be correct. 
The report was accepted. The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing for membership on the Board of Directors for a term of three 
years: Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University; Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, Public High School, Hartford, Connecticut; Edwin M. 
Hopkins, University of Kansas; Cornelia Steketee Hulst, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Eleanor Lally, School of Education, 
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University of Chicago; Calvin L. Lewis, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York; Louise Pound, University of Nebraska; Joseph M. Thomas, 
University of Minnesota; Elise Timberlake, Industrial Institute and 
College, Columbus, Mississippi; W. H. Wilcox, State Normal School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. On motion of Mr. Fairley, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast the unanimous vote of the Association for these per- 
sons as directors for the term of three years. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The Secretary reported that the Board of Directors had voted to 
recommend an amendment to the constitution providing for a sliding 
scale of dues for collective membership as follows: for associations having 
less than 100 members, $2.50; 100, but less than 200, $5.00; 200 or 
over, $10.00. Representation would remain as before and there would 
be no change, it was understood, in the matter of English Journal clubs. 
The recommendation was unanimously adopted. (The amendment was 
itself amended at the meeting on Saturday morning. See p. 38.) 

In behalf of the New York City Association of Teachers of English, 
Charles R. Gaston presented the invitation of that Association to the 
National Council to hold its next annual meeting in New York City. 
This suggestion was discussed at length, it being pointed out that the 
Board of Directors had already arranged to hold a special meeting in 
New York in July, 1916; that to take the annual meeting to New York 
City might mean a complete change of policy so as to cause the Associa- 
tion to move about from place to place instead of having a permanent 
home; that the annual meeting of the Council is not in any sense a con- 
vention or a mass meeting, but a body of representatives. To this it 
was rejoined that there are many associations of teachers of English in 
the East, and that there is great need of a better understanding between 
the East and the West, and that the coming of the Council to New York 
City would be of very great benefit to eastern teachers. The matter was 
left without formal action, since the decision rested with the Executive 
Committee. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the business meeting the new 
Board of Directors met and elected the following officers: President, 
Edwin M. Hopkins; First Vice-President, Edwin Fairley; Second Vice- 
President, Cornelia Steketee Hulst; Secretary, James F. Hosic; Treas- 
urer, C. C. Certain; for members of the Executive Committee, Emma 
J. Breck and E. H. K. McComb. The officers will serve for a period 
of one year, the members of the Executive Committee for a period of 
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three years or until their terms as directors expire. Director Winter 
reported that the members of the Public Speaking Section had voted 
unanimously to continue their section meeting as heretofore. 

On Saturday morning, November 27, a second business session was 
held at which the various actions of the Board of Directors were reported 
and statements were made by the chairmen of committees, as follows: 
Professor E. M. Hopkins, for the Committee on the Labor and Cost of 
English Teaching, reported progress. Several states have taken action 
looking to the cutting down of the size of English classes. Further pub- 
lication of the results of the investigations of the committee will be 
deferred for a year or more. Professor J. W. Searson reported for the 
Committee on English in the First Six Years that the first step taken by 
his committee will be to collect definite information as to the several 
successful methods of teaching reading now in use in the United States. 
Professor James F. Hosic, for the Committee on the High-School Course, 
stated that an abstract of the report of this committee will be submitted 
to the Commission on Secondary Education at the end of February. As 
soon as this is approved, the entire report of the committee will be sent 
to the Bureau of Education for publication as a bulletin. It is expected 
that return post-cards will be mailed to all members of the Council, so 
that all who wish the report may secure it. Professor John M. Clapp, 
for the Committee on American Speech, reported that subcommittees 
are being formed to take up different aspects of the work. He urged the 
delegates present to rally the forces of their own communities for the 
sake of securing better care and instruction of little children. Physicians 
and social workers should be brought into co-operation to improve school 
conditions and correct and reform physical defects. A bibliography is 
in preparation which will make available the literature of the subject. 
He especially recommended Muckey’s Natural Method of Speech and 
Voice Production as the best book now obtainable as a guide to speech 
improvement. He was followed by Professor Calvin L. Lewis, who told 
briefly how the authorities in New York state have been induced to 
impose requirements in oral expression upon teachers who seek to secure 
positions in the schools. He stated that a syllabus of oral English is 
about to be adopted by the State Board of Education in New York. 
Mr. Theodore B. Hinckley, for the Joint Committee on Plays, reported 
that the list of dramas suitable for presentation in school and college is 
in the press and will be ready for distribution shortly. He recommended 
a@ new committee to be constituted jointly by the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Drama League of America to prepare a 
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shorter list carefully annotated as to the requirements of production. 
This suggestion was referred to the Executive Committee. 

At the appropriate section meetings reports of other committees had 
already been given, as follows: at the Normal School Section, by W. H. 
Wilcox, the report of the Committee on English in the Normal Schools; 
at the College Section, by James F. Hosic, of the Committee on the 
Preparation of College Teachers of English, and at the dinner of dele- 
gates, of the Committee on Publicity, by W. W. Hatfield. 

Resolutions were offered as follows: 


By Professor F. N. Scott: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English approves the 
movement to raise the academic standard of the profession of journalism and 
therefore recommends to secondary-school authorities that no student be 
encouraged to enter the newspaper profession without further academic train- 
ing than is afforded by the secondary school. [Adopted.] 

By Professor J. W. Searson: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, desire to express our sincere appreciation of the faithful work done 
by the officers of the Association. We appreciate the foresight and skill of 
President E. H. K. McComb in planning this meeting, and the excellent 
generalship of President McComb and his associates in conducting and in 
directing the work of all the sessions. 

In token of our high personal and professional appreciation of the splendid 
constructive work of Secretary James Fleming Hosic, we desire to commend 
unreservedly his efficient work in unifying the activities of English teachers 
and that of the various English associations throughout the country, and in 
shaping the larger policies of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
[Adopted.] 

By Mr. Edwin Fairley: 

Resolved, That a committee on Economy of Time in English Teaching be 
appointed by the National Council of Teachers of English to which shall be 
referred the matter of grammatical minima and any other similar matters 
which may have to do with economy of time in the teaching of English. 
[Adopted.] 

By Professor Edwin M. Hopkins: 


Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English approves the 
plan of library organization presented by Miss Emma J. Breck in her paper 
on “The Efficient High-School Library” and recommends that it be given the 
utmost publicity possible through our Publicity Committee, affiliated associa- 
tions, the English Journal, and, if practicable, through a special committee 
appointed for the purpose by our Executive Committee to co-operate with the 
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Library Committee appointed by the Secondary Department of the National 
Education Association at its last meeting. [Adopted.] 


The Secretary stated that on account of the small membership of 
many of the local associations it was deemed advisable to amend further 
the clause in the constitution relating to collective membership. He 
proposed that the scale adopted the day before be changed so as to read 
as follows: 


The annual dues for associations of English teachers in class C, having 
not over 50 members, shall be $2.50; for associations in class B, having over 
50 but not over 150 members, shall be $5.00; and for associations in class A, 
having over 150 members, shall be $10. 00. 


It was moved and seconded that the amendment be adopted, and the 
motion was carried. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


I. NAME 


This organization shall be known as the National Council of Teachers 


of English. 
II. OBJECT 


The object of the Council shall be to increase the effectiveness of 
school and college work in English. 


Ill. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


The management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a 
Board of Directors, not to exceed thirty in number, and in the officers 
chosen by the Board of Directors. At least one-half of the Board of 
Directors shall be delegates from associations of English Teachers. 

The Directors shall be elected by the Council for a term of three 
years, provided, that at the first election one-third shall be chosen for 
one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three years, and, pro- 
vided further, that not more than three Directors shall be from the same 
state. 

The Directors shall choose annually from their own number a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall serve 
in these capacities both in the Council and in the Board. Except in so 
far as the Council may by vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors 
shall have full authority to manage the business and the properties of 
the Council, to fill vacancies in offices and committees, to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for meetings and for procuring of speakers, and to 
appropriate funds from the net balance in the treasury in payment for 
any services, rents, publications, or other expenses properly incurred in 
carrying out the work of the Council. But neither the Council nor any 
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officer or committee shall contract any indebtedness exceeding the net 
balance then remaining in the treasury. Requisitions must be signed by 
the Secretary and the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the Secretary 
at the direction of the President or at the request of three members of 
the Board. Seven members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, for a 
term of three years each, three members, who, with the President, the 
Secretary, and the Treasurer, shall constitute the Executive Committee. 
This committee shall direct the work of the Council under the general 
policy determined by the Board of Directors. The terms of the three 
members chosen shall be so arranged that one new appointment shall be 
made each year. Three members of the Executive Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. 


IV. MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Council shall be held at such place and 
time as the Executive Committee shall designate. Special meetings may 
be called at any time by the Executive Committee, or by petition, filed 
with the Secretary, of ten per cent of the membership of the Council. 


Vv. MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Council shall be of three kinds: Individual, col- 
lective, and associate. The individual membership shall consist of 
teachers and supervisors of teaching in active service; the collective 
membership, of associations of English teachers, each of such associations 
being entitled to one delegate for each one hundred members or fraction 
thereof; the associate membership, of persons other than teachers and 
supervisors who wish to be identified with the work of the Council. Only 
individual members and delegates of associations shall have the right to 
vote and to hold office. 

Candidates for membership shall be passed upon by a Membership 
Committee of three, appointed by the Executive Committee. A unani- 
mous vote of the Membership Committee shall be necessary for the 
election of a candidate. 

The annual dues of the individual and associate membership shall 
be $2.00, payable in advance at the beginning of the fiscal year. The 
annual dues for associations of English teachers in class C, having not 
over 50 members, shall be $2.50; for associations in class B, having over 
50 members but not over 150, shall be $5.00; and for associations in 
class A, having over 150 members, shall be $10.00. All individual and 
associate members shall be entitled to receive the publications of the 
Council without extra charge. 

The fiscal year shall begin December first. 


VI. RESIGNATIONS 


Resignations must be made in writing and sent to the Secretary of 
the Council not later than January first in any fiscal year. 
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Members whose dues are not paid for the current fiscal year and who 
do not send in a written resignation by or before January first, provided 
two notices, at least, that the dues are payable have been mailed to such 
members, shall be dropped from the Council. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 
This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting of the Council, provided that 
at least one month’s notice be given to each member of the nature of 
any proposed amendment or addition, such notice to be sent upon the 
order of the Executive Committee. 
EXHIBITS 
Two exhibits were arranged for, one on the High-School Library, by 
Miss Mary E. Hall, of New York City, and the other on the Ideal Class- 
room, by Miss Adah G. Grandy, of Highland Park, Illinois. The high- 
school library exhibit included a fine set of furniture installed by the 
Library Bureau, numerous illustrated editions of books for home reading, 
lists of selections, lantern slides, post-cards, etc. Miss Hall was assisted, 
as last year, by Miss Helene Dickey, librarian of the Chicago Normal 
College; Miss Irene Warren, formerly librarian of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago; and Miss Faith E. Smith, of the Children’s 
Department of the Chicago Public Library. The exhibit of classroom 
appliances included a stereopticon by the McIntosh Company, a vic- 
trola, a literary map of England by Rand McNally & Co., and several 
pictures and blueprints of ideal classroom arrangements, typewritten 
lists of equipment, and other similar suggestive material. Miss Grandy 
was assisted by Willard M. Smith, of the State Normal School at White- 
water, Wisconsin, chairman of the Committee on Equipment of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of English. The two exhibits attracted 
much attention and proved of very definite value to a large number of 
the members of the Council. 
THE MEETING OF DELEGATES 
From the very first the National Council of Teachers of English has 
been a truly representative body. Individuals from twenty states par- 
ticipated, either in person or by letter, in the meeting of organization 
which was held in the autumn of 1911. Never since has the representa- 
tion fallen below that number. This year there were present at the 
dinner for delegates and officers the following: Emma J. Breck from 
California; A. E. Minard from North Dakota; Minnie J. Oliverson, 
E. R. Barrett, E. M. Hopkins, and J. W. Searson from Kansas; Louise 
Pound from Nebraska; J. M. Thomas and Alice M. Dickson from 
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Minnesota; Eleanor Sheldon, Josephine Henderson, Louise F. Encking, 
and F. G. Hubbard from Wisconsin; Joan Watkins, Alice L. Marsh, and 
Emma H. Scott from Michigan; A. B. Noble from Iowa; V. C. Coulter 
from Missouri; John M. Clapp, Adah G. Grandy, W. W. Hatfield, 
James F. Hosic, Florence U. Skeffington, and Isabel McKinney from 
Illinois; E. H. K. McComb, John B. Wisely, Nathaniel W. Barnes, and 
Frances Benedict from Indiana; Ida M. Windate and May McKitrick 
from Ohio; Edwin Mims from Tennessee; C. C. Certain from Alabama; 
Mary B. Fontaine from West Virginia; W. H. Wilcox from Maryland; 
Eugenia L. Aunspaugh from Virginia; Irvah L. Winter from Massa- 
chusetts; Edwin Fairley, Charles S. Hartwell, Charles R. Gaston, Adah 
G. Fox, Calvin L. Lewis, and Mary E. Hall from New York; Mary 
Sullivan from Pennsylvania. 

Four principal topics were considered at this meeting. The first was 
that of the improvement of speech. Professor John M. Clapp, the vice- 
chairman of the committee, had arranged for a definite program to be 
presented by specialists. He stated that the committee was beginning 
its work slowly, trying to avoid doing the wrong thing. An attempt had 
been made at publicity, and through the efforts of R. L. Lyman, secre- 
tary, much publishing had been accomplished. The people were clearly 
ready for the movement and the papers eager to present items. Persons 
outside of the Council had been interested. The testimony of all was 
that the individual can improve his speech when he wants to. The 
committee believed that it was best to pay comparatively little attention 
to grown-up sinners and try instead to save the children. This can best 
be done by rallying all forces so as to provide better facilities. 'We must 
call to our aid the members of other professions. The problems of the 
singer are essentially the same as the problems of the speaker. All are 
working on the same children and can unite to prevent bad habits from 
appearing. He had gathered some remarkable impressions by visiting 
St. Thomas’ Hospital in London and discovering what was done there 
by doctors and dentists for the improvement of speech conditions. 

He then introduced a series of speakers, explaining that the first, 
Mr. Shirley Gandell, of the Cosmopolitan School of Music in Chicago, 
would present the theory of voice production which has been worked out 
by Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, of New York City. This Mr. Gandell did. 
In outline this theory is as follows: 

Sound is air in motion. 

Sound apparatus consists of two parts, a vibrator and a resonator, the 
latter being capable in certain cases of reinforcing tone to the extent 
of 600 per cent. 
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The muscles of the human vibrator are not voluntary, but the articulatory 
muscles are. Hence arises a sort of conflict between the two. 

The resonating apparatus consists of the post-nasal space and back of the 
throat, on the one hand, and the cavity of the mouth on the other. 

In speaking, we often fail to get any head resonance at all. Moreover, 
the fundamental of the tone is not so strong as it ought to be. The 
soft palate often gets in the way and cuts off as many as four of the 
eight upper over-tones. 


The best form of practice is by humming, making an easy hum and 
then a series of short ones so softly that they are inaudible a short dis- 
tance away. This brings about a gentle tension and relaxation of the 
muscles. 

Mr. Gandell then illustrated his theory both by making sounds him- 
self and by causing one of his pupils to do so. The effect in both cases 
was beautifully clear and free from the metallic sounds ordinarily caused 
by interferences, as in the case of putting your finger on a violin string. 

The next speaker was Dr. Joseph G. Beck, of the Medical School of 
the University of Illinois. He admitted that medical men are generally 
bad speakers, that the tongue is allowed to interfere with the voice. The 
nasal chambers and sinuses in the case of people in general frequently 
become infected and once infected are likely to remain so. He mentioned 
the conditions of good speaking as follows: a good brain, good lungs 
supported by healthy physique, a room free from iron pipes and other 
interferences, good teeth. He described modern apparatus by which 
vocal cords are observed through a tube. In this way the action of the 
cords and the tongue can be photographed. X-rays may also be taken 
by putting bismuth on the base of the tongue and making photographs. 

Dr. Beck was followed by Dr. Newton G. Thomas, Professor of 
Dental Surgery in Northwestern Dental College. He declared that the 
masticatory apparatus is very complex, not made up merely of teeth as 
is commonly taught. Its function is likewise highly complex. We must 
couple with the teeth the tongue and the muscles of the cheeks as well 
as the respiratory organs. We must, moreover, think of bone as not a 
hard impenetrable substance, but something like muscle and skin, con- 
nective tissue responsive to stimulus. The teeth are not a part of the 
osseous system but a remnant of the external skeleton of an earlier day. 

He laid particular stress on the importance of the first teeth of the 
child as affecting permanent teeth and the shape of the cheek bones and 
jaw. Abnormalities are common because insufficient attention is paid 
to the first teeth, which are allowed either to stay too long or to be 
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removed too soon. The rear teeth are particularly important as pre- 
venting narrowing of the jaw and the retreating chin. 

He spoke encouragingly of the advancement which is being made in 
the extension of dentistry. Some of the large firms like Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. maintain a regular dental department for the benefit of their 
employees. Schools are beginning to do the same. It would be well to 
agitate everywhere to bring this about. 

Professor Clapp closed the discussion by emphasizing the points 
which the speakers had made and urging those present to go home to 
their own communities and organize plans for disseminating similar 
information. 

The subject of the library in the school was then presented by Miss 
Mary E. Hall, of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, New York. She 
told in a graphic manner of the gradual introduction of reading-rooms 
and librarians into the New York City schools. Investigations were made 
as to the work being done elsewhere and definite facts were presented to 
the Board of Education. In 1912 there were comparatively few libraries 
in the country and little interest in the subject; now ten state teachers’ 
associations are taking definite action and local teachers’ groups all over 
the country are doing the same. 

Mr. C. C. Certain, who followed, spoke of the good results which had 
come from the home reading list prepared by a committee under the 
direction of Herbert Bates and hoped that the library report of the high- 
school committee would have a similar good effect. He spoke of the 
Library Committee of the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association and of the movement for better libraries 
in the South, and appealed for aid to all such committees. He proposed 
the following program: (1) Secure fixed appropriations. Do not depend 
on entertainments. (2) Get a trained librarian. Experts are required 
to handle library material as well as shop material. A person is needed 
who can make a cross-section of a library and present to others its possi- 
bilities. (3) See that the English teacher does his part. The English 
teacher can do more than any other to bring the children into correct 
relation to the library. Do not teach a one-book course, but show the 
connection of books with the life of today. This might be done as in 
the case of the study of Hamlet, in which his own pupils had gathered an 
enormous amount of material, prepared diaries, etc. (4) Have a student 
committee on the library to co-operate with the librarian and the teachers. 

Miss Emma J. Breck was present and was called upon. She urged 
the delegates to work hard to secure better libraries. She said they 
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should start with $50.00, if they had no more, and thus make a beginning 
without waiting for larger things. She described graphically how in her 
own case she had built a library by beginning with a few books in a case 
in the hall. 

There followed general discussion in which Mrs. George B. Scott, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, inquired how a branch of the public library in 
the school could be managed. Miss Alice L. Marsh answered that the 
books should be sent over by request and pupils trained to use them. 
Miss Hall thought that the question of the relations of the public library 
was a debatable one. She was personally opposed to the branch library. 
Grown-ups would insist upon having their own kind of books, while what 
was wanted was books for the pupils and the school atmosphere. The 
library was really the laboratory of the whole school with an expert in 
charge. Newark, which had had a remarkably successful branch of the 
public library, had recently taken it over and made a high-school library 
out of it. Miss Breck spoke of one library in Oakland containing 9,000 
volumes. She thought that what was wanted was co-operation between 
the public library and the schools and something more, namely, the real 
school library. 

Miss Hall closed the discussion by stating that one of the principal 
schools in Buffalo, New York, was arranging for a library to contain 
20,000 volumes. She thought this indicated the future of the high-school 
library. 

Mr. W. W. Hatfield, of the Chicago Normal College, chairman of the 
Committee on Publicity, then made a short address in which he stated 
that abstracts of the papers to be read at the Council meeting would be 
at the service of delegates for publication in their home papers. He 
pointed out that the topics of chief importance were those relating to 
speech and to the library and suggested that each delegate might provide 
a resonator to reinforce the principal tones several hundred per cent. 

Professor Noble, of Ames, Iowa, thought that the publication of the 
proceedings of the Council in full would be of assistance, but to this Mr. 
Edwin Fairley, of Jamaica High School, Jamaica, New York, replied 
that only the high lights were wanted by the people at home. The cream 
of the meetings had always appeared in the English Journal and he did 
not care what became of the skimmed milk. Other general suggestions 
were made as follows: Professor Thomas thought it might be possible 
to pro rate expenses to the meeting, to which Miss Breck replied she 
thought it would spoil the spirit. Mr. Winter wished to go on record as 
believing that there are competent teachers of speech. He feared that 
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Professor Clapp’s remarks had left the impression that nothing can be 
done for the adult. Professor Noble wanted a list of experiments which 
are being carried on and it was pointed out that these were soon to be 
reported by the Committee on Scientific Investigation, of which Mr. 
Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University, is chairman. 
Mr. Hartwell thought personal items should appear in the columns of 
the English Journal. He was reminded that there are 13,000 high schools 
in the United States and that the teaching force of these changes to the 
extent of 333 per cent each year. 

There is no doubt that this meeting of the representatives of local 
associations was by far the most important yet held. Definite objects 
were set up and a definite program of action presented to be carried out 
in the local associations throughout the country. A list of these was 
read, and it appeared that of the forty-six on record about half are 
actively connected with the National Council as the central body. It 
was agreed that the new sliding scale about to be acted upon would 
probably make it possible for all, or nearly all, the associations in the 
United States to unite forces in one great organization. The delegates 
left the meeting feeling that this was one of the purposes to be carried 
out during the ensuing year. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner called out the social spirit as in former years. 
One hundred and fourteen persons were at the tables, among whom 
were several who have not missed one such occasion during the existence 
of the Council. Because of the evening sessions of the various sections 
there was time for little after-dinner speaking. It happened, however, 
by a lucky chance that Mr. Frank Lascelles, pageant-master from Oxford, 
England, was in the city and was induced to come to the dinner of the 
Council. After the dinner he spoke briefly but very happily concerning 
various pageants which he has conducted. Those who heard his descrip- 
tion of the procession down the Avon will not soon forget it. 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


A very important step was taken this year by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council in organizing a conference of those concerned with 
the preparation of high-school teachers of English. This took the form 
of a luncheon on Saturday at half-past twelve. Thirty persons were 
present, and under the leadership of the chairman, Miss Ellen F. Geyer, 
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of the State University of Iowa, carried on a lively informal discussion 
for two hours. 

The first topic considered was the character of the required course in 
the college and university. This seems to be usually a two-hour course 
covering the aims, choice of material, and general principles of method 
of secondary English. Each instructor is, however, working by himself 
and lacks the advantage of knowing what the common practice is. In 
the course of the discussion it was made clear that the majority of those 
present believe that a course in principles, illustrated by masterpieces, 
rather than a course made up principally of the study of masterpieces, 
is the most valuable. The course in the teaching of English, as in the 
case of all other college courses, should be essentially a problem course 
in which the students themselves work out the material. 

The organization of the training of high-school teachers as it is now 
in operation at the University of Wisconsin was fully set forth by Dr. 
Karl Young and Miss Julia C. Brookins. In this institution the Seniors 
who are in the course on the teaching of English are assigned to certain 
classes in the high school where they take part in the recitations as do 
the other students until called upon to conduct some part of the day’s 
lesson. In this way they are actually assimilated into the high-school 
group and are able to carry on work without producing any break in 
continuity. To the objection that this plan does not permit of the expe- 
rience of conducting a room for several weeks as is now the case in most 
normal schools, the answer was made that the large number of candidates 
for the certificate make it impossible to turn the room over to a single 
student in this fashion. 

The interest in the conference was so great that the members present 
expressed a desire to make it a permanent feature of the annual meeting 
of the Council. It was agreed that a similar luncheon shall be held next 
year on the closing day of the Council, and that in preparation for this 
conference a committee shall be appointed to prepare a tentative outline 
of a four-year college course for those who are preparing to teach English 
in the high school. 


THE GENERAL SESSIONS 


Six addresses were delivered at the general sessions of the Council on 
Friday and Saturday forenoons. That of the president, Mr. E. H. K. 
McComb, and that of Miss Emma J. Breck will be found elsewhere in 
this issue of the Journal. Abstracts of three others follow. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S RESPONSE TO WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS 


Joun L. Lowes, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


Shakespeare’s response to what the public wants makes at least two things 
clear. The one is this: the drama, when it is truly great, makes, as it must, 
its first appeal to what the whole public wants—to what is common to all 
the crowded units of the audiences gathered in Daly’s or the Haymarket or the 
Schubert or the Garrick, as they gathered in the Fortune or the Globe—to the 
universal, permanent elements, that is, of human nature. It is never some- 
thing esoteric, addressed alone to a fit audience, though few. Great art of 
whatever sort, from Homer down, has had its roots deep in the common stuff, 
has rested firmly on the basal, elemental cravings of humanity. It may and 
will have overtones, may and will awaken thoughts beyond the reaches of 
the average soul. But no effort to reform the stage, to make it once more a 
vital, civilizing force, can ever hope for ultimate success, if it sets to work solely 
by way of the elect. The great field of the drama is ground common to the 
masses and the coterie. 

The second thing that Shakespeare’s response to popular demands makes 
clear is this: The public wants more than it knows it wants. What it thinks 
is all it wants is merely the means ready at the artist’s hands of creating and 
of satisfying finer wants. The Elizabethan audience wanted blood and 
thunder; Shakespeare took the raw materials of melodrama and gave it 
Hamlet. That is the whole case in a nutshell. The public will have what it 
wants, for it has the whip hand—it will simply stay at home or go elsewhere, 
if it doesn’t get it. But it will also—and this is the heart of the matter—it 
will also take what the artist wants, if the artist is big enough and wise enough 
to build on common ground. It will accept—for it does—the most masterly 
technique, the loftiest poetry, the subtlest and most penetrating interpretation 
of life, provided the playwright in turn will accept its vehicle and make it his. 
More than anything else, the drama is co-operative literature, and both parties 
to the tacit compact are contributors. The popular demand can never safely 
be ignored; it may and can be both tramsmuted and transcended. To build 
on what the public wants, the thing the artist, who is of it and beyond it, knows 
it wants—in that direction lies the solution of our problem, as it lay for Shake- 
speare, too. 


LITERATURE AND THE ART OF THINKING 


Epwin Mims, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 


Twenty-five college presidents recently said that the primary aim of our 
institutions of learning is to teach men how to think. President Wilson has 
said that the educated man is to be discovered by “his point of view, by the 
temper of his mind, by his attitude toward and his fair way of thinking. He 
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can see, he can discriminate, he can combine ideas and perceive whither they 
lead; he has insight and comprehension.” 

If this be true, then teachers of English must relate themselves to this 
ideal or program. We may the more readily do so if we consider thinking, 
not as a science with its definite laws and formulae, but as an art with delicate 
relations to all the other faculties. If it is true that the whole tendency of 
recent psychology and philosophy is to underrate the intellectual faculties as 
authoritative and to magnify what Carlyle and Coleridge called the pure rea- 
son—the fusion of all the powers of the soul leading to wisdom or intuition, or 
insight—then teachers of literature may well come into their kingdom as 
interpreters of truth and life. 

Because literature is, as John Morley says, the master organon for giving 
men the two precious qualities of breadth of interest and balance of judgment, 
multiplicity of sympathies and steadiness of sight, the proper interpretation 
of it by men and women who themselves have studied history and biography 
and philosophy and, above all, life itself in the form of human experience will 
lead to definite results in the thinking of students on all the fundamental 
questions of life, whether individual or social. From this point of view litera- 
ture is the best aid to the mastery of the art of thinking—discrimination, 
balance, emphasis, wisdom. 


ULTIMATE PURPOSES AND HIGHER VALUES 
W. N. C. Cartton, Librarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago, Illinois 


The public library is an official repository of writings and other records 
indispensable to the men and women of the civilized community. Certain 
purposes are clearly definable. Among them is the evident purpose or tend- 
ency to become “increasingly altruistic in motivation.” Libraries whose 
contents are mainly to be used by the generality of the people should rigor- 
ously select rather than comprehensively collect. With a_ well-selected 
collection of books once brought together, organized and catalogued, the 
library then seeks by all the means in its power “‘to make accessible to all 
men the best thought of mankind.” It is also the purpose of the library 
to be essentially an institution of learning, and the higher values which should 
be stressed in the influences centering about the library should be the same as 
those which we associate with the ideal university. The library seeks to be, 
and is, a powerful adjunct to the educational processes and methods of the 
schools and colleges. It is also a continuation school and college for all who 
have passed through the formal period of education. 

It is also a chief purpose of the library to represent and to inculcate a taste 
for liberal studies, and to encourage the spread of “‘humanistic” interests and 
values. It should also be a bulwark of defense in preserving and maintaining 
standards of what is best in letters, art, and life. Every library in an English- 
speaking country should make its collections in the English language and 
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literature as complete as possible, and should view this portion of its contents 
as its most precious possession and the most powerful single instrument for 
accomplishing nearly all the other purposes for which the library exists. No 
secular subject can rival English literature in the inculcation of noble ideals, 
in the formation of taste and character, and the cultivation of a sense of civic 
duty and obligation. Librarians and teachers are co-partners in the great 
work of revealing to the youth of our country the ideals of which English 
literature is the expression. We have the common purpose of contributing 
to the development of a cultivated, patriotic people, single-minded in their 
devotion to common national ideals and high purposes. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, Mary B. Fontarne, Supervisor of English, Charleston, West Virginia 
Secretary, Viola O’Neill, Chicago Normal College. 

Two meetings of the Elementary-School Section were held, the 
second one being a joint session with the Normal and Library sections. 
At the first session papers were read as follows: by Miss May Bumby on 
“The Work of the Supervisor of English,’ and by Sterling A. Leonard 
on “The Problems of Written Composition.” Abstracts of these two 
papers appear below. 

In discussion of Miss Bumby’s papers Mr. Spragg, of Rockford, 
Illinois, stated that he was much in sympathy with the attempt to secure 
a uniform grammatical nomenclature, believing that it would do a great 
deal to secure economy of time andenergy. As to the subject of grammar 
itself, he declared that Woolley’s Handbook of Composition will be found a 
great aid to the teacher. He thought that a child should not only know 
the rules of grammar, but should be able to put them into practice. 

The topic of the improvement of oral reading appeared on the 
program, but had not been assigned to any speaker. Mr. J. W. Searson, 
of the Kansas Agricultural College, was called upon and took the position 
that there is a distinct relationship between good oral reading and good 
silent reading. The child who does not read well orally usually does 
not read well silently. If, then, there is this close and intimate con- 
nection between the two, one might well emphasize oral reading. 

The two main features of oral reading are, first, the mechanics of 
expression, and secondly, the underlying spirit that prompts expression. 
Much improvement in mechanics may be gained by drilling the pupils 
at the end of the recitation hour, sentence by sentence, on the matter 
which has just been covered. This not only serves as a review, but 
leads to fluency in expression. It should be understood, however, that 
this manner of treatment may itself become merely mechanical and 
therefore worse than useless. 
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Tongue twisters are not really effective means for the improvement 
of articulation. The ordinary child can be taught to say with con- 
siderable ease, ““Round the rugged rock the ragged rascal ran,” but he 
will, nevertheless, in all probabliity say ‘‘don’t shu” for “don’t you.” 
Instead of employing such devices it would be well, especially in the 
third and fourth grades, to drill on the pronunciation of those passages 
which mark the turning-points in the thought, since they are the passages 
which usually give the most difficulty, or, in other words, if you wish 
articulation drills, select those sentences or phrases which constitute 
dramatic turning-points. 

Mr. Searson contended that imitation drills are much over-worked. 
It has been found that not over ten or twelve out of four hundred and 
fifty taught in this manner attain the ability to read well. Instead they 
learn to “‘elocute.”” The fault of this method lies generally in the fact 
that the selections to be imitated are usually too difficult and outside 
the experience of the children. As a result, expression and thought are 
separated, and a parrot-like elocution results. The teacher of reading 
should work in harmony with the law of enthusiasm for communication, 
which means a desire to express the truth and not merely to make a lot 
of noise. 

Following Mr. Searson, Miss Eleanor Lally, of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, remarked that the important con- 
sideration is the underlying motive of expression. At present children 
read too often with no motive at all and therefore betray an absence of 
zest and the necessary “pep.” Dramatization is a valuable means of 
motivation. One need not have the whole of the play given with costum- 
ing, but had better depend upon spontaneous and impromptu dramatiza- 
tion. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Leonard’s paper, Miss Minnie E. Porter, 
of the Emerson School in Gary, Indiana, spoke concerning the matter of 
organization of thought in composition. The teacher should seize upon 
those values which may form the nucleus, as it were, for composition 
work. Asarule the pupils are not conscious of these values; the teacher 
must select them. For example, pupils may be taken to visit a candy- 
making plant, and one of the number in describing this plant may choose 
for his central idea, “‘The Candy Made by Is Clean.” Organiza- 
tion about this value or main idea should be simple. 

At the evening session two papers on ‘‘ The Teaching of Oral English” 
were given, the first by Miss Eleanor Lally, and the second by Miss 
Abbie Louise Day. An abstract of Miss Day’s paper appears below. 
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Miss Lally said in part that oral composition is the most direct means 
we have of making language a test of habit. The speaker is confronted 
by an audience that will evaluate his remarks immediately. He is 
spurred on by the motive of entertaining or instructing. Success in 
oral composition depends upon the adequacy of preparation. Pupils 
should learn how to gather material, select, and organize, using the 
library and other sources of information. In order to give confidence, 
it is well at first to work out a plan for a talk with the class, afterward 
letting each work out a plan fer himself. Pupils should be taught to 
make constructive criticisms upon the work of their classmates. Too 
much stress cannot possibly be laid upon the importance of preliminary 
discussion and the personal point of view. 

The themes may be drawn from certain interests which may become 
the center of several units of work. For example, the study of the life- 
saving service may bring in patriotism, heroism, an account of a visit to 
the station, a description of the station and its appurtenances, and so on. 


PROBLEMS OF WRITTEN COMPOSITION—PREVISION AND CRITICISM 


STERLING A. LEONARD, Milwaukee State Normal School 


Composition criticism by the grade-school class as a social group, is the 
main force in developing (1) a keen sense of the necessity and the methods of 
prevision and (2) power of effective expression. Given interest in a live subject, 
the child makes crude, enthusiastic attempts at expression. Class criticism, as 
in the case of children’s drawings shows him the necessity of planning, first, 
where to begin and end, for example, and what to tell in understandable 
order. It suggests to him also the value of live detail to make the story or 
explanation true and effective. 

Besides these fundamentals, criticism must be so directed as to bring to 
attention—what is too often the only center of interest—certain deterrents of 
the effect sought: awkwardness, lapses in taste, actual violation of such con- 
ventions as grammar and standard idiom. In the difficult problem of dealing 
with these matters, the first step may well be to determine (1) what errors in 
form it is necessary to attack because they are really deterrent (perhaps on the 
line of Professor Jastrow’s investigation; the question of colloquialism is one 
example); and (2) which ones of those listed for attack may best be met by 
positive correction and drill to establish right habits, and which in some other 
way. Since actual fixing of habits is necessarily a slow process, it is clearly 
requisite to reduce to a minimum the points to be thus handled. There are 
obviously other results quite as desirable of attainment: growth in power of 
concise expression nicely adapted to the purpose, for instance. But it is fairly 
certain that we must gain these ends, not by prescription and drill, but by 
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constantly raising the class level of criticism through the teacher’s example 
and suggestion and through study of the best speech and writing. 

Because this sort of criticism can best be secured for oral work, the propor- 
tion of this should doubtless be larger than for writing. One of the surest 
drills for good habits, however, as well as work for niceties of sentence structure 
and ready command of the pen and of written form, may be had through 
writing and required proofreading of written work. The proportion of the 
two must be adjusted by the individual teacher in view of these values. 


THE SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH 


May Busy, Racine, Wisconsin 


The supervisor of English has a place in every system of schools. In the 
entire school curriculum, English is the only subject that is so broad, so vital, 
and yet so difficult to teach effectively. Neither does any other subject call 
for such nice adaptation to the needs of particular pupils, classes, and com- 
munities. It should, therefore, be the duty of someone to come into direct 
contact with the teaching of English in all grades, and to give careful attention 
to its organization, articulation, and correlation, and to lend a vitalizing 
influence to the teaching of composition and literature. It is the business of 
the supervisor to arrange a carefully articulated course of study which will 
definitely reveal to each teacher individual responsibility in the training of 
each pupil. As a result of his conception of the entire course as a unit, he 
should give each teacher contact with the whole plan. He must bring teachers 
and schools closer together by means of sympathetic contact with all. He 
should develop unity of purpose in the teaching of every subject which con- 
tributes to the more intelligent use or appreciation of the language. It is his 
special privilege to lead in the organization of all forces that will aid in its 
development. The supervisor of English not only has a place in every system 
of schools but is a necessity. This work must be directed by someone who has 
an opportunity to view it asa whole. A great work is to be done especially in 
districts of large foreign population, if our national tongue is not to become a 
hyphenated one. 


THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH: TRAINING THE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHER 


AsBre Louise Day, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Despite our efforts the results of the teaching of English in our public 
schools are most unsatisfactory. To use a much overworked pedagogical 
expression—it does not “‘function.”’ Over 80 per cent of our adult population 
read little else than the billboards and the newspapers, and this they do most 
unintelligently. 

At the present time “highbrow”’ is one of the most crushing epitaphs that 
can be hurled by associates at a boy or girl. It usually brings immediate results 
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that completely undo all classroom instruction. Surrounded as we are by an 
entirely different atmosphere, we, as teachers, have not fully realized the 
importance of popularizing our work. With our thoughts intent upon high 
ideals and “‘choice English” we have neglected commonplace interest and plain 
speech, have missed our aim, overshot our mark, and brought ridicule upon 
that for which we strive. I submit for your consideration the following 
theses on ‘‘Training the Elementary Teacher.” 

1. At the time of entrance upon the training course, test the “teaching 
voice” of each prospective teacher while actually teaching in an average 
classroom; then give individual instruction and exercises to correct objectional 
peculiarities. 

2. All teachers need a brief course in enunciation similar to that taken by 
teachers of the deaf. 

3. The young teacher should be trained to realize the following: 

a) To be effective all English instruction should arouse pleasurable 

emotions. 

b) To make correct speech popular on the playground is a vital part of 
language instruction. 

c) Three-fourths of all language and composition work should be oral. 

d) Teaching children how to read and discuss newspaper and magazine 
articles, popular plays, and books is an essential part of the elementary 
course in English. 

Because of inability to get the thought from the printed page, most oral 

class-reading hinders rather than promotes good oral expression, therefore— 

e) More of the reading period should be devoted to training in silent 
“thought-getting”’ and less to reading aloud. 


HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

Chairman, CORNELIA STEKETEE Hutst, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Secretary, MARTHA E. Cray, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Three of the articles of the afternoon were on poetry: Eleanor F. 
Deem read a paper on “The Teaching of Versification in High School”’; 
Bertha Evans Ward, another on “The Emotional Elements in High- 
School Literature”; and A. H. R. Fairchild, a third on “The Adjective 
and the Verb in Poetry.” These were followed by “The Question of 
Formal Grammar,” a talk given by Edwin Fairley. Abstracts of these 
follow. 


THE TEACHING OF VERSIFICATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ELEANOR F. DEEM, Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


High-school students best learn to appreciate poetry by studying its 
rhythm, and realization of what the rhythm of poetry means may be developed 
by comparing it to the already familiar rhythm of music or dancing. As soon 
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as the class has grasped the idea of common meter, it is well to have it construct 
a stanza by community effort on any thought however prosaic. Then the 
pupils are ready to write verses outside of class. Several devices may be used 
as means of making clear certain phases of poetry; for instance, to show the 
effect of different meters, have the class change the rhythm of Paradise Lost 
to that of L’Allegro; to teach the force of figures, have the figurative thought 
put into everyday prose; to bring out the difference between poetic and prosy 
thoughts, have lists of poetic things seen, heard, or felt, brought into class; 
to show how the poet infuses a thought with his own personality, give the same 
line to a whole class to develop. 

There are many valuable results gained from the study of poetry in this 
fashion. The pupil increases his vocabulary, learns the value of words, gains 
clearness of expression, and expands his inner self. 

[Several verses and rhymes—one would call many real poetry if the 
speaker had not expressly forbidden that name—were read. One remarkable 
thing about all of them was their lack of sentimentality and introspection. The 
pupils had been led out of themselves into a world of beauty and joy.] 


THE EMOTIONAL ELEMENT IN HIGH-SCHOOL LITERATURE 


BertTHa Evans Warp, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The emotional appeal may be considered in three phases: first, the appeal 
of the sensuous; second, the appeal of the humorous; third, the appeal of 
the dramatic. Regarding the first point, the beautiful words and lovely 
scenes in poetry produce the noblest sort of sensuous appeal. Appreciation 
of such words and scenes may be developed by the pupil’s writing verses and 
especially by his hearing the musical settings of many of the most beautiful 
poems. The Victrola is a valuable aid in this. 

The appeal of the humorous is next to be considered. This is the appeal 
most neglected by high-school teachers, yet it above everything else paves the 
way for sympathetic co-operation between the pupil and the teacher, and is 
moreover an escape valve for the baser emotions. The De Coverley Papers give 
an example of humorous study of ordinary life; As You Like It affords hosts of 
quotations which hit off the comic situations in everyday affairs, and a 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream gives an edifying opportunity for contrasting 
Shakespeare’s humor with that of the “movie.” 

The appeal of the dramatic, however, is perhaps the most popular appeal. 
Plays should be acted out in the classroom as well as read. Yet it should not 
be the aim of the teacher to present a finished product, but rather to give all, 
even the mediocre, a chance to step outside themselves into a new personality. 
The truest value of the drama lies in the vitalizing of character, so that the 
ideals for which these characters stand may be grafted into the hearts of the 
pupils as their ideals as well. 
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THE ADJECTIVE AND THE VERB IN POETRY 
A. H. R. Farrcuitp, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 


An examination of any list of quotations from the poets reveals that the 
nouns are not distinctive; it is the verb and adjective that are important. It 
is from a study of the verb and adjective that one is able to cull out those 
essential elements which distinguish poetry from prose because it is in the 
verb and adjective that these are expressed. Poetry, as distinct from prose, 
may be said to have a personalized quality, to point out fundamental unity, 
and to group things vitally alike together. 

The poet’s view, unlike that of the ordinary man, is not practical; it is 
disinterested. To him a forest is more than so many feet of lumber; a field 
of corn is not just a good crop. He puts more of his own personality into 
things than does the ordinary man. He breathes life into everything he 
encounters, with the result that his images are most vivid and intense. 

Moreover, he grasps the underlying unities of life and brings things 
together that are alike in spirit. He discerns the essential rather than the 
accidental relations, and thus discloses the lofty and universal truth. The 
poet gives to man, then, ideals to feed his inner life and helps to establish 
those ideals in consciousness. The essential value of a poem can therefore 
be determined by asking whether it reveals a man’s potentialities to himself 
or not. 


FORMAL GRAMMAR 
EpWIN FarrLey, Jamaica High School, New York City 


In New York state, 42 per cent of the time spent on English is spent on 
grammar. In high school, grammar is taught four terms and no pupil can 
graduate who cannot pass an examination in formal grammar. The result 
of all this effort seems to be that the schools graduate people able to parse, but 
not to speak or write correctly. 

Four charges may be made against formal grammar: 

1. Formal grammar does not teach correct speech; for the general public, 
teachers, writers of rhetorics, and even educational authorities use poor 
grammar. 

2. Much grammar taught has no vital reality in English at all, but is a 
dead weight bequeathed from Latin. It is useless, for instance, in English, 
to teach the agreement of adjectives with nouns: “good” is always “good” 
and has not the thirty-six varieties of the Latin “bonus.” Nouns in English 
have only third person, and the nouns label themselves for gender. ‘‘Thou” 
and “‘thy” are also of no practical value. 

3. The study of formal grammar is a hindrance to correct speech. We lose 
the thought when we are endeavoring to discover the syntax. 

4. Much of the time spent on grammar may be put to better use. The 
only imaginable reason why teachers spend so many hours on certain obscure 
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constructions, like the nominative absolute and the objective complement, is 
because teachers understand these constructions and pupils do not. The 
nominative absolute is a thief of Latin descent, come to rob us of a forceful 
English style. Rather than teach such an awkward expression as, ‘‘The 
rain having begun, I will put up my umbrella,” let it come down upon my 
unprotected head forever. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions for teaching correct speech and writing may 
be given. First, do not give up grammar altogether, but minimize it; rule 
out the Latin element and let teachers of Latin and other foreign languages 
bear the burden of teaching constructions peculiar to their language. No 
greater service could be performed by this Council than the appointing of a 
committee to minimize the requirements of English grammar. Secondly, 
instead of spending tedious time in parsing, give abundance of drill on the 
correct use of commonly misused words by using mimeographed sheets. 
Thirdly, let the pupils hear the best of prose read, such as that found in the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer, that their ears may be accustomed to the 
sound of good English. 

Best of all means to improve spoken and written English is the co-operation 
of the teachers of all other subjects with the teachers of English. Such co- 
operation can and should be forced by the principal of the school, for the English 
teacher cannot secure good English by his own efforts alone. Too long has the 
teacher of English meekly listened to criticism of the written English on 
chemistry, biology, and history papers. If good English is a tool necessary to 
these subjects—and it is—to secure good English is no small part of the busi- 
ness of the teachers of other subjects. They may be sure the English teacher 
will co-operate with them. 


Miss Alice Marsh of Detroit moved that, following Mr. Fairley’s 
suggestion, a committee be appointed by the Council to minimize the 
requirements of English grammar. The motion was carried and the 
meeting adjourned. 


The evening session began with a paper by Thomas H. Briggs, on 
“Co-operation in Teaching English.’”’ This was followed by two papers 
on “Student Newspaper Work,” the first by Miss Harriet A. Lee; the 
second by W. E. Demorier. Mr. Demorier could not be present but his 
paper was read by Robert Grandville, High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Mr. E. L. Miller, principal, Northwestern High School, Detroit, who 
was to have led the symposium of experience, was unable to be present. 
Instead, Mr. Karl E. Murchey, Cass Technical High School, Detroit, 
read a paper on “ Advertising as a High-School Topic,” He said the 
study of advertisement writing was a study of good style raised to the nth 
power, as all efficient advertisements must be clear, simple, definite in 
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purpose, and logical in arrangement. This paper was followed by a 
talk by Mr. C. C. Certain, Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, on 
“Class Programs.’”’ These class programs were entirely in charge of the 
students, a member of the class presiding. At one of these programs 
the play of Macbeth was reviewed; certain scenes were dramatized and 
the others summarized that the effect of the play as a whole might be 
obtained; at another, collateral reading was discussed; at another, a 
poem previously studied by the whole class. Occasionally social pro- 
grams were given at which refreshments were served. In general these 
programs, coming usually once a week, helped the students to express 
their thoughts with confidence and fluency before an audience. 
Abstracts of the evening addresses are given below. 


CO-OPERATION IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
Tuomas H. Briccs, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In order to gain the needed co-operation from the other departments in 
high school in the effort for correct English, English teachers must make only 
definite and reasonable demands on these departments. To make demands 
definite, English teachers would do well to give to the teachers of other depart- 
ments mimeographed sheets telling just what has been emphasized in English, 
and to ask them whether the result of that drill appears in papers handed in 
to them. 

English teachers should expect, moreover, different contributions from 
different departments. From foreign languages pupils should get an enlarged 
vocabulary and a sense of the distinction between synonyms, but it is unreason- 
able for the English teacher to expect from that department any help on 
paragraph development or coherence. From history and science the pupil 
should be helped to organize wholes, to arrange matter correctly, to appreciate 
unity; but here not much help can be expected in the way of sentence structure. 
From mathematics the pupil should learn concise statements and the precise 
meaning of the conjunctions “however,” “‘therefore,”’ and so on. 

English teachers also must make clear to other teachers the need of their 
subject. In this the aid of the principal is invaluable. However, test papers 
reveal, especially to science and history teachers, the value of correct English, 
and occasional correction of such papers by the English teachers may impel 
pupils to write those as carefully as they do English tests. 

Another thing that English teachers should insist on is that the pupils 
should use what they have been taught. Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia, 
refuses to read a theme on which errors appear that he has previously criticized. 
If a pupil constantly repeats certain errors, it is advisable to put him into a 
“trailer” class or to suspend his credit until he reforms. Yet the teacher must 
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beware of extreme interest in errors of detail lest that interest blind him to 
more important errors in the larger elements of composition. 

Lastly, the high-school English teacher must himself co-operate with the 
preparatory English teacher below, and with the home. Moreover, within the 
limits of the high school, teachers of English should co-operate with each other 
and expect from the pupils who come to them certain definite knowledge gained 
in the grade below. 


STUDENT NEWSPAPER WORK 
Harriet A. LEE, New Trier Township High School, Kenilworth, Illinois 


The dollar prizes offered by the Chicago Tribune for student themes sug- 
gested the idea that the local paper might be willing to offer prizes to students 
of the community high school. The editor agreed, and prizes for the three 
best themes were offered twice a month. The first- and second-year students 
were allowed to compete the first of the month; the third- and fourth-year 
students, the last. Three types of articles were written: those of community 
interest and personal experiences, verse, playlets and dialogues. 

Several things of value were gained by this plan. A vivid interest in com- 
position was aroused and a realization of the importance of accuracy. More 
important still, the community had an opportunity to see illustrated in an 
interesting way the practical value of the English taught in the schools. 


NEWSPAPER WEEK 
W. E. Demorter, High School, Erie, Pennsylvania 


To prepare for newspaper week in the English class, copies of the five 
best newspapers of the country were ordered for a week, and copies of all 
varieties of papers were brought in by the students besides. Each pupil was 
required during the week to write a news article, an editorial, and a review. 
Besides this, topics on newspaper work and newspaper workers were given 
orally. At the end of the week the pupils were taken to a pressroom and 
shown the actual printing of the paper. 

The work was very valuable for these reasons: it had a vital appeal to the 
student because of his natural interest in current events; it taught him how to 
discriminate between a good and a bad newspaper; it contrasted the terse 
and vigorous newspaper style with the polished works of classic English; above 
all it enlarged his world and extended his interests. 


COLLEGE SECTION 
Chairman, Kart Younc, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Secretary, H. A. Watt, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Professor James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College, reported for the 
Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of English. The 
report was illustrated with a series of charts setting forth the results 
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obtained from a series of questionnaires sent out to professors of English 
and English instructors in various institutions throughout the country. 
(See p. 20 of this issue of the Journal.) Professor C. S. Baldwin, of 
Columbia University, who was to have opened the discussion, was 
absent. Others spoke as follows: 


PROFESSOR FRANK G. HUBBARD, University of Wisconsin: What has the 
ideal college professor in America ordinarily been? He has been, of course, 
a teacher, but above all he has been a scholar. The three-fold requirement 
of every college professor is teaching, scholarship, research. The ideal teachers 
have been both scholars and teachers. College positions hold out the oppor- 
tunity to study; to take away this opportunity would be to lower the standard 
of university teachers. If anything threatens college work, it is mediocrity. 
The resource against mediocrity is scholarship; hence, care should always be 
taken that teachers be not engaged for college work who are not scholars. 
Under the present system of rather high requirements, very few high-school 
teachers of English are men. The attraction of a principalship at a higher 
salary draws them away from the teaching of English. Care must be taken 
that the same condition does not come to the colleges. One question missing 
on the question sheet sent by the committee to Doctors of Philosophy is, 
“How much time would you have been willing to put upon preparatory courses 
designed to prepare you to teach?” In his preparation every man should 
acquire scholarship and sound methods of teaching, but pedagogical information 
he should, in the main, acquire indirectly. All teachers in colleges and uni- 
versities begin with Freshman English, but not all teachers would care to teach 
Freshman English all their lives. Hence the entire matter of preparation for 
teaching English receives from the apparent importance of English I an 
exaggerated twist. Furthermore, all of the questions in the questionnaire 
referred to point to English composition and not to English literature. The 
thesis could not be expected to help the student in his preparation for the teach- 
ing of composition. Most of the so-called research is, after all, scholarship. 
Little defects in teaching can be corrected, but not the lack of breadth of 
insight and experience. The one thing which must not be done is to set up a 
pedagogical qualification which will drive any good man out of the profession, 
because we need all the good men in English that we can get. 

PROFESSOR JOHN M. MANLY, University of Chicago: The matter of pre- 
paring men for the teaching of college English 1s exceedingly complicated. 
One oversight in the questionnaires was the failure to ascertain at what time in 
his career the prospective teacher decided to become a teacher of college 
English. Most students do not make up‘their minds to become teachers of 
English until the end of their college course. It is, therefore, futile to outline 
any definite preparatory undergraduate course. Another complication is 
that English is a multifarious subject. Even in literature alone there are a 
dozen modes of attack. The ideal teacher would be he who has universal 
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sympathy, knowledge, and experience. The training of a teacher of English 
must, moreover, be exceedingly various. The teaching of composition is not 
a matter of mechanics as much as it is a matter of getting at the inner springs 
which lead a student to want to learn to write. More important, therefore, 
than the mechanical study of method is the observation of those teachers who 
are themselves successful in arousing their students’ interest. The same may 
be said of a training for the teaching of literature. As literature is often 
taught, with a cold emphasis upon dates, titles, etc., it is quite unfruitful. To 
be successful it must reach the soul of the student. Here, as in composition, a 
student who would learn to teach successfully must observe successful teachers, 
for the successful teacher can hardly formulate the methods by which he arrives 
at his results. It is, then, hardly possible as yet to give successful directions 
for teaching composition and literature. No student can give to the acquire- 
ment of an equipment for teaching any more time than the four years of under- 
graduate and the three years of graduate study which he now gives. The 
question, therefore, is this, “What can we sacrifice of the things now given in 
order that other things may be introduced into the undergraduate and graduate 
courses?”’ Chaos results from the fact that courses, aims, and so forth, are all 
loosely formulated. When this formulation has been made, we shall then be 
better able to discuss methods. 


ProFEssor A. B. NoBLE, Iowa State College: The most important of the 
qualifications which should be demanded of college teachers of English is 
familiarity with the work of secondary schools and the relation of such work 
to the college course. There is no uniformity in the English requirements in 
most states, or in high-school training in English. The university should, 
therefore, provide a teachers’ course in which the actual high-school conditions 
should be investigated, or, college teachers of English should be required to 
have had actual experience in the high school. Of seven hundred and seventy- 
eight courses in English given, in the aggregate, in a number of colleges and 
universities, only eighteen were in the teaching of English. The danger seems 
to be that the attention of the student will be fixed upon minor authors and 
periods, and that the result of this will be his engagement in research rather 
than in teaching, and his loss of touch with modern life. Courses in pedagogy 
cannot bridge the gulf between the study and the teaching of English; never- 
theless, most teachers of English feel that their first teaching has been ineffective 
and that they needed instruction in the teaching of Freshman English. Some 
colleges attempt to correct this difficulty by offering a teachers’ certificate 
in English to students who take certain courses. One of the best courses which 
might be given would be in the teaching of college English. This course 
should make use of the experience of the teacher conducting it and of many 
teachers through books on the teaching of English. Such a course might 
even provide for thesis work. It might also require surveys of textbooks used 
in English composition with reports and analyses. The course would be 
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fundamentally a study of Freshman problems; actual, rhetorical problems, and 
the method of presenting them, the finding of suitable essay subjects, and the 
grading of themes would all be considered in connection with the actual 
reading and correcting of themes. On the side of literature, such a course 
might demand the writing of an essay on a given topic in such a manner as to 
interest hypothetical students, a study of versification, a comparative study 
of two poems, the consideration of the relation of some poem to social problems, 
and the preparation of a series of questions on pieces of literature, and so forth. 
Such a course would invite the student to restudy his undergraduate courses 
from the point of view of a teacher, and to profit by the experience and advice 
of the teacher conducting the course. 


PROFESSOR FRED N. Scott, University of Michigan: The most important 
consideration in the discussion of the problem of preparing college teachers of 
English, is that of the attitude of the teacher toward his students. In general, 
there are two attitudes, first, the aristocratic attitude, and, second, the demo- 
cratic attitude. The aristocratic attitude assumes that all students are capable 
of little skill and that the time spent on them is wasted. The best students, 
according to this theory, must be picked out and given all of the teacher’s 
attention. The democratic attitude, on the other hand, is based on the belief 
that all men are entitled to equal opportunity and that all students should, 
therefore, receive equal attention. Which of these two attitudes is right ? 
It is no doubt true that a great deal of stimulation comes from the teaching of 
only the bright students. The democratic attitude springs, of course, from 
the feeling of democracy. Real democracy means that, however unequal men 
may be born, each one should be permitted to go as far as he can. As soon, 
therefore, as you neglect the mass of students, you turn back upon the prin- 
ciples of the republic, and your teaching is not good for the republic. It is the 
duty of the teacher to devote his attention, as a member of the democracy, to 
even the least gifted of his students, while at the same time he cares for the 
advancement of the brighter ones. There are different types of teachers; some 
are prepared to teach the subnormals in classes usually provided for these less 
gifted students. Teachers who deliberately choose this work certainly deserve 
commendation and should, if possible, be paid extra. Other teachers undoubt- 
edly do better as teachers of small classes of the unusually bright students. 
The second class of teachers should learn to appreciate the work of the teachers 
of the dull students. 


PROFESSOR Epwin Mims, Vanderbilt University: In considering the prob- 
lem of preparing teachers for college English, we should not think entirely of 
the big universities, in which work in English for most of the teachers means 
work in Freshman composition. Students training for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy should be given a course so liberal that they will be enabled to 
teach modern literature. In graduate courses, the aristocratic attitude is too 
common; there is too much academic pride, too much insistence on minor 
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details and upon the taking of courses which may be less important than a 
wide acquaintance with literature. Comparative literature has been nar- 
rowed down too much. Graduate students are too conceited. Colleges 
should require that all young teachers learn what is going on in their profession 
before giving them positions. Colleges can help make men for work in English. 
The division of work between composition and literature is too uneven. Appli- 
cants for positions, who are good men, should be offered work in literature as 
well as in composition, so that they will not be deterred from entering the field 
of college instruction in English. 

PROFESSOR J. E. WELLS, Beloit College: In connection with the new 
degree suggested by the committee, it might be well to make the A.M. degree a 
two-year degree and give it either as a general study degree or as a professional 
training degree. Such a degree would undoubtedly attract students. The 
amount of time already given to the preparation of teachers can hardly be 
extended, for students cannot afford to devote more of their attention to 
pedagogical courses. The instruction in methods, should not, therefore, 
extend the amount of time given to the Ph.D. degree. The training in methods 
should be made up by requiring the student to teach a couple of years in the 
high school after he has left college, then to teach in college, and, finally, if 
his work has been successful, to take his Ph.D. Under this arrangement he 
would be prepared to teach English, but his preparation would not have inter- 
fered with his getting of the subject-matter which he must teach. There should 
be two courses in the training of teachers given in the graduate school. Each 
one of these should be a two-hour course. The first should be given in the 
first graduate year, the second in the second graduate year. They should be 
courses in preparatory-school methods. All college and university teachers 
should know the methods of the secondary schools, and it should be the aim 
of these courses to supply the information. Of all work in English, the most 
respectable is teaching; the teachers of graduate students should, therefore, 
themselves be models to their students of how to teach. In universities, 
more emphasis should be put upon appreciation and less upon the mere facts 
of literature. Altogether too much of the student’s time which he devotes to 
the acquirement of the Ph.D. degree is given to the acquirement of mere facts; 
not nearly enough upon the cultivation of appreciation. On all committees 
appointed to investigate the preparation of college teachers of English, suc- 
cessful teachers in good small colleges should serve and should be especially 
consulted. 

ProFessor J. M. Crapp, Lake Forest College: I agree with Professor 
Wells that in this question the teachers in small colleges are most immediately 
concerned, and that graduate work should never be taken until a student has 
had some experience as a teacher. Men should never be allowed to enter the 
profession who will regard teaching as secondary; all candidates for positions 
as college teachers should know clearly that there is teaching, and hard teach- 
ing, to be done. 
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Proressor J. L. Lowes, Washington University: I do not believe that a 
potentially good teacher can be spoiled by the graduate school. The best 
investigators are usually the best teachers, and other things being equal, the 
man who increases the sum of knowledge will be the best teacher of under- 
graduates. 


Miss HELEN S. HucGueEs, University of Chicago: The thesis is undoubtedly 
of practical value to the writer. Poor teaching of composition comes very 
often from a failure to have the training in organization which the thesis 
demands. 


PROFESSOR MANLY: It would be better if the questions asked by the Com- 
mittee were very much more specific: What, for example, is the best equip- 
ment for teaching literature of the nineteenth century, of the eighteenth 
century, of the seventeenth, and the sixteenth? Courses in comparative 
literature are extremely difficult to administer because adequately trained 
teachers cannot be secured, and it is also difficult to find students who have the 
necessary linguistic equipment to take the courses. 


Proressor Hosic: There is undoubtedly a danger in reading into the 
questionnaire ideas that were not put there by the committee. The burden of 
proof is on the committee, but the ground of any specific question may be 
shifted to the individual. The real issue is this, either there is or there.is not a 
body of facts about the teaching of English. If there is, this body of facts 
may be collected, organized, and evaluated as in the case of any other facts. 
No one proposes an old-fashioned dogmatic presentation of devices of teaching, 
but instead, a course to be conducted like other serious courses in the graduate 
school. Surely professors in charge of graduate work may be trusted to 
guard the work against superficiality and sentimentality. If methods of 
research can be taught, so can methods of teaching. 


ProressoR YounG: The best preparation for the teaching of college 
English is, first, vigorous research, secondly, wide assimilation of English 
literature, and, thirdly, teachers’ courses. Scholarship should never be 
sacrificed to mere form and methods. The teachers’ courses should not con- 
tain too much detail; details should be worked out on the spot in connection 
with the actual course which the instructor happens to be giving. 


PROFESSOR NOBLE: The best teachers’ course would be a two-hour course 
in the last year of graduate work. 


Proressor Ciapp: The difference between the big universities and the 
little colleges is that the work in the big universities is stable. There is ade- 
quate supervision, and a new and inexperienced teacher is definitely broken in. 
In the small college, on the other hand, the young teacher must be left very 
largely to his own devices. Lack of method by the teacher of graduate 
students is contagious, because students of less potential ability than their 
instructors copy their seniors’ loose methods. The question to be answered is, 
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“Can the graduate school be modified slightly without a loss of its present 
value ?” 

PRoFEssOR YOUNG: Thesis work at Harvard usually takes the direction 
of dissertations on mediaeval subjects, not because these subjects are the only 
ones of value, but because they offer the best and most natural discipline. 
Modern subjects are difficult to handle and rare; dissertations, therefore, 
tend to be in the mediaeval field. 

PROFESSOR Scorr: My teachers’ course at Michigan was originally a 
two-hour course; then I found that I could teach the same facts in one hour 
and accordingly gave a one-hour course until the Department of Education 
relieved me of even that. My course was not one in methods, but aimed 
rather to give the students ideas which would help them to meet emergencies. 
Engineering English at Michigan is divided from the rest of the university work 
in English. In the engineering courses, curiously enough, the students do 
more reading of plays and novels than do the students in the corresponding 
courses in the Liberal Arts College. In fact, the Dean of the College of Engi- 
neering desires that as much general reading as possible be given the engineers. 

PROFESSOR WELLS: I insist that a candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy should know in addition to his subjects the methods of good 
teaching. 

PROFESSOR HuBBARD: The creation of a large requirement does not result 
in ultimate gain. The candidates should be estimated by their quality. 
Mediocre persons should not be attracted to the profession, while, at the 
same time, better candidates are frightened away by the additional require- 
ments. 

PROFESSOR MANLY: It is highly advisable to utilize the experience of 
teachers by having students observe their methods of teaching. It has been 
my experience that it is the poor and ignorant student who is attracted to the 
teachers’ course because he is looking for a magic formula by which he will 
become immediately an expert teacher. Such a formula cannot, of course, be 
given him. 

PROFESSOR YOUNG: I should like to call the attention of the members 
present to Professor Greenough’s paper on the subject of “The Training of 
Teachers,” published in the English Journal four years ago. 

PROFESSOR NOBLE: I suggest that the ignorant student referred to by 
Professor Manly be kept out of the teachers’ course by some very rigid pre- 
requisites for admission. 

PRoFESSOR MANLy: This we find very difficult to do. The constant 
pressure is in the direction of substituting a knowledge of method for a mini« 
mum knowledge of the subject. 

Miss HucHEs: Training in method undoubtedly comes indirectly, but no 
less certainly, with a training in the subjects. 
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PROFESSOR Mims: In reply to the suggestion that the training in method be 
acquired indirectly, I wish to state my belief that there is too much of method 
introduced into the teaching of subjects. The suggestion that the graduate 
school needs more instruction in methods of teaching is not meant to be an 
attack on scholarship. In addition to more instruction in methods, the 
graduate school should provide for a wider reading of literature. 

PROFESSOR Lowes: Methods can certainly not be taught by lectures. 
Much of the discussion has been wide of the actual facts in the case. 

PROFESSOR YOUNG: Some time ago it was proposed at the Modern Lan- 
guage Association meeting to register the titles of all Ph.D. theses. The propo- 
sition was voted down. Professor Manly’s reason for voting against the 
proposal was that, under present conditions, two men might write different 
dissertations upon quite the same subject. Dissertations, as Professor Manly 
pointed out, are now varied, and there are very few which deal entirely with 
detailed philological problems. 

PROFESSOR Mims: It would seem, then, that criticism does sometimes 
produce results, and it is hoped that in the case of the present problem some 
changes in the graduate school may result from the criticisms which have 
been offered. 


At the evening session general discussion following the presentation 
of three papers by Professors Barnes, Reynolds, and Thomas, respec- 
tively. Abstracts of two of these follow: 


FUNCTIONING COMPOSITION THROUGH A STUDY OF THE 
NECESSARY VOCATIONS 


F. W. Reynoxps, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Teachers in the West readily discarded the older textbooks and accompany- 
ing daily and fortnightly themes and installed the newer books of “ideas.” 
Unfortunately, thinking on the part of the students did not result. Moreover, 
the course was found to lack definiteness of point of view and of scheme. 

Both were evolved, however, by the use of vocational topics. By a series 
of steps the conclusion was reached that the most striking characteristic of 
the Freshman is self-consciousness. Hence the Freshman was set to taking 
stock. The classes read Bourne’s Youth, Emerson’s Self Reliance, James’s 
Habit, and Dewey’s How We Think. The course in composition in this way 
becomes a course in thinking. 

Next the Freshman is led to think of his relations to others. Boyce’s 
essay on Loyalty and Insight, Carlyle’s Past and Present, and similar pieces 
are read. A study of vocations is made, not to prepare for a single one, but 
to attain to intelligent interest in many. Education, science, and art are in 
turn considered, and ultimately vocations are surveyed, their need considered, 
and particular information obtained first hand. The whole has vitality, 
definiteness and real interest. 
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DO THOUGHT-COURSES PRODUCE THINKING? 


JoserH M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


’ 


So-called “thought-courses”’ are apparently the result of a reaction against 
a narrow and highly specialized intellectual regimen for Freshmen. It is com- 
monly charged that the old courses do not induce thinking and are formal at 
the expense of content. 

The material in the new courses seems to be chosen, not to illustrate par- 
ticular rhetorical theories, but to stimulate thought and lead to continuity. 
It is to be feared, however, that the compilers of the various volumes of essays 
for Freshmen now at hand have forgotten that the Freshmen are very immature 
and generally ill prepared to discuss “the more fundamental and far-reaching 
thought of our times.” They need to be trained to observe and reflect. 

It is at least doubtful whether the instructors of Freshmen are usually 
equipped to discuss general essays. There is danger that the students may 
form the habit of drawing hasty conclusions. A better point of departure for 
the discussion of the larger problems of life would be an incident in the experi- 
ence of the student himself. 


ProFessor F. W. REYNOLDS, University of Utah: I wish to express a 
general agreement with the idea of Professor Thomas’ paper. The course in 
Freshman English which we give at Utah is not, however, too difficult, and we 
do not find the ideas beyond the grasp of our students. We have no regret 
whatever in having given up the old method for a new method which gives 
ideas as well as details of form, sentence-structure, and so forth. 


ProFessor Ciapp, Lake Forest College: The discussion of means of 
improving Freshman composition is a perennial subject. Years ago Pro- 
fessor Mickeljohn, now of Amherst, had the plan of presenting ideas to his 
Freshmen. The new, so-called thought-books are, for the most part, over the 
heads of the students. But adolescents prefer something that is out of their 
reach, and the largest net return comes from a book which is over the heads of 
the students if the essays which it contains are treated irreverently and the 
students are stimulated to defend the authors. 

PROFESSOR YOUNG, University of Wisconsin: The mastery of essays by the 
instructors is highly important. The method in use at Wisconsin is to provide 
a definite scheme for the instructors to teach by. Without such a plan not all 
instructors would be capable of teaching the essays. 

PROFESSOR Scott, University of Michigan: A change of program is good 
because it adds zest to the work, even though the changes be not always, in 
other respects, for the best. There is always a danger likely to arise from a 
stiffening of the method of theme criticism. Theme criticisms come to lose 
their meanings and to have no relation to the students’ interests. It might 
be possible to retain the old subjects and to find new methods of criticizing 
themes. I should like to ask Professor Reynolds how far the subjects 
assigned for themes under his plan are adapted to students. 
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PROFESSOR REYNOLDS: They are very closely adapted and the themes 
themselves are very concrete. 

PROFESSOR THOMAS: I have always taught students to think without the 
use of the special thought-books and have never been bored by the old critical 
materials. 

PROFESSOR NOBLE: I believe that original ideas and schemes of teaching 
are of most use to the originators, who have the joy of creation. 

PROFESSOR YOUNG: Would it be possible to give Freshman English in the 
Senior year? The result of such a change might be illiteracy in the first three 
years, but, on the other hand, the Seniors would be better able to handle ideas 
than the Freshmen. 

PROFESSOR REYNOLDS: I should like to add to what I have said that 
another advantage of our scheme of instruction is that the instructors are 
trained in grasping ideas. 

ProFressor E. W. Smitu, Colgate College: We have been trying the new 
thought-method at Colgate and have found that our classes have straightened 
up and become more manly under the philosophy of the men studied. I should 
like to ask what is meant by teaching these thought-essays. Does it mean a 
detailed analysis of the essays, or a general application of the content to 
student problems ? 

PROFESSOR REYNOLDS: At California and at Wisconsin the essays are 
taught by a definite, analytical scheme. At Utah, we are concerned with the 
essays as a whole and not with detailed analysis. 

Proressor YouNG: At Wisconsin we teach the essays by definite analysis. 
Briefly, it amounts to requiring the student to write a summary sentence for 
each paragraph in the essays and then to build up these sentences into a 
synopsis of the whole essay. 


NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTION 
Chairman, FLORENCE U. SKEFFINGTON, Eastern Illinois Normal School, Charleston, 

Illinois 
Secretary, V. C. COULTER, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Missouri 

The topic of discussion in the Normal-School Section was the organi- 
zation of the English course. Papers were read by Mr. C. R. Rounds, 
Miss Anthonette Durant, and W. H. Wilcox. Abstracts of these papers 
appear below. 

In the progress of the informal discussion Miss Ruth Bagley, of the 
State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, explained the method which 
had been employed in organizing a course in English in that school. 
The teachers. of English co-operated with the supervisors in the training 
school in framing a preliminary course. The teachers of psychology were 
then called in and the course revised in accordance with their suggestions 
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concerning the growth of children. Miss Elvira D. Cabell, of the 
Chicago Normal College, explained in a similar way the method of 
developing a course in English in that institution. Mrs. Lucy Branch 
Allen, of the Training School for Teachers in New York City, raised 
the question as to how much penalty should be assessed for gross errors 
in grammar. Mr. Rounds replied that he favored the practice of refus- 
ing to permit pupils to remain in a normal school who persist in such 
errors. Miss Genevieve Apgar, of the Harris Teachers College in St. 
Louis, Missouri, stated that every student who enters that school is 
required to sign an agreement to withdraw voluntarily at the end of one 
and one-half years if he has not one full year’s work to his credit. Taking 
up another aspect of the topic, Miss Apgar stressed the need for a wide 
knowledge and keen appreciation of literature on the part of those who 
are to teach literature to children. In this she was warmly seconded 
by Miss Rose Colby, of the State Normal University at Normal, Illinois. 

In presenting his report, Mr. Wilcox gave out copies of a provisional 
questionnaire and called for suggestions. His request was responded 
to by A. P. Settle, of the State Normal School at Kirksville, Missouri, 
and Samuel A. Lynch, of the State Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. These speakers urged the use of more specific questions. Miss 
White, of the State Normal School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, suggested 
that it is desirable to find out what training students have had as well as 
what courses are offered. 

The session closed with a protest from Miss Colby against using the 
word “English”’ to cover all the work which teachers of composition and 
literature are attempting to do. 


FIVE FEATURES OF A GOOD COURSE IN ENGLISH IN A 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


C. R. Rounps, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1. The purpose of a normal school should be kept clearly in mind, viz., 
that students are to be made into efficient, purposeful, useful teachers. 

2. The practical elementary aspects of English must be prominent. 

3. Oral English must be emphasized. 

4. Students must acquire the habit and power of self-criticism. 

5. They should feel in their work a definite sense of progress. 

1. The first consideration is by all odds the most important of the five. 
No matter what the course of study may be, as printed in the catalogue, if 
teachers are not able to look beyond the bounds of their libraries, beyond the 
walls of their schools, to the future crowded schoolrooms in which their present 
students will be teachers, they lack the most vital essential of the real normal- 
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school teacher. Indeed, in Wisconsin we are finding it very useful to segregate 
our normal-school students into groups according to the grade of work they 
expect to pursue. These separate groups studying to be grammar-school or 
primary or high-school teachers respectively are thus impelled to look definitely 
and purposefully toward a particular field of effort, and their preparation is 
thus more specifical and pertinent than it would otherwise be. 

2. The practical, elementary aspects of English, mastery of the somewhat 
formal and sometimes irksome details of writing and speaking, must not be 
taken for granted. It frequently happens that students who have come 
through grades and high school with honors, don’t know “its” from “it’s,” or 
“your” from “you’re.” They don’t know how to write letters or how to order 
books or how to ask for information. They need to be taught these elementary 
things. They need to write letters of application, letters of complaint, or 
letters giving information to members of their school board, or letters to their 
principal or superintendent. The most unwise policy a normal-school teacher 
can pursue is to take for granted sufficient knowledge of these matters on the 
part of her students. 

3. In this presence, oral English needs no advocates. A moment’s thought 
will reveal to us how indispensable a certain mastery of this phase of expression 
is to the successful teacher. 

4. Self-criticism likewise must become a power and a habit with the teacher. 
She will shortly be her most dependable censor. Her themes written now 
should become the mirrors in which she sees herself. 

5. A sense of progress, accomplishment, achievement should pervade 
the work. We are better satisfied when we feel that obstacles are being over- 
come and that each day brings us somewhat nearer the goal. So the cam- 
paign of our English work should be mapped out, and certain strongholds of 
error should be attacked and conquered in these campaigns, and it should be 
understood that these errors are not again in this class to show signs of life. 


AN ATTEMPT AT WORKING OUT A COURSE IN ENGLISH 


ANTHONETTE DuRANT, State Normal School, Platteville, Wisconsin 


English is considered basic, and therefore it is given precedence in the 
curricula of universities, colleges, and normal schools. The results do not 
justify the time spent. The courses of study of the normal schools of Wiscon- 
sin are organized on the departmental plan. Students are segregated on the 
basis of the departments in which they plan to teach—primary, upper grade, 
and high school. The needs of the children determine the content of the courses 
in English. The Training School is the laboratory of the Normal School, 
where the theories of instructors are tried out. The reactions of the children 
to subject-matter and method determine the soundness of pedagogical theories. 
A course of study for the training school has been worked out by the laboratory 
method. This is the basis of the course of study in English for the Normal 
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Department. Grammar is required of all students. This requirement is 
justified on the ground that grammar has a basic relation to all English courses. 
Warfare is waged against the speech errors of faculty, students, and children. 
A knowledge of grammar is essential as a basis for the correction of speech 
errors. The courses of study in composition and literature for the Normal- 
School classes are practical and cultural, practical from the standpoint of 
subject-matter and method, and cultural from the standpoint of scope. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON ENGLISH IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
W. H. Wrtcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland 


The National Council of Teachers of English recently appointed the 
following named persons as a committee to study the teaching of English 
in the normal schools of the United States: Walter Barnes, State Normal 
School, Fairmount, West Virginia; Herbert E. Fowler, State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho; Ida Mendenhall, State Normal School, Geneseo, 
New York; C. R. Rounds, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Florence Skeffington, State Normal School, Charleston, Illinois; Eliza- 
beth Tait, Normal School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; W. H. 
Wilcox, State Normal School, Baltimore, Maryland. The work of the 
committee is to ascertain what is being done in all the standard normal 
schools of the country in the teaching of English, and to make a close 
study of a number of normal schools whose courses seem to have special 
merit. To hasten the investigation, each member of the committee 
will carry on the work in a certain section of the country. The results of 
all will then be combined, and it is hoped that the committee will be able 
to formulate certain principles and suggestions looking to a standardiza- 
tion of the English course in normal schools. The committee now 
makes a preliminary report, defining the aim, the scope, and the method 
of its work in order that it may receive suggestions for making the work 
most effective. 


LIBRARY SECTION 


Chairman, IRENE WARREN, School of Education, University of Chicago 
Secretary, HELENE Dickey, Chicago Normal College 

The most interesting feature of this meeting was a strong paper 
by E. R. Barrett, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, on ‘‘The 
Service of the Library in a Teachers’ College.’”’ The points made were 
the following: 

Teachers must aid in making the library what it should be, “‘an extension 
school for every American citizen.”” The best work can be done when teachers 
and librarians know each other better. Most quarrels, whether between 
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individuals, communities, or nations, are caused by the ignorance of each of 
the combatants of the other’s conditions, his needs, his desires, his manner of 
thought. Our own Civil War might have been averted if the North and the 
South had simply been better acquainted. 

If the warring nations of Europe had, during the past fifteen years, spent 
in the study of each other’s social, political, and economic conditions a hun- 
dredth part of what they have spent during the past year in war, would the 
awful conflict have been possible? Few believe it would. 

The library in a teachers’ college should perform the same service that a 
library does in any college. The library in an up-to-date teachers’ college 
should have a children’s department. It should be operated in close touch 
with the work in the training school. From the very beginning children 
should be taught to depend on the library as a place to find out anything they 
wish to know, and as a place for discovering interesting things. Children 
should be shown how the library will supplement texts. Illustrative material 
should be on hand to help them, and they should have study periods in the 
library. 

Students who are to become teachers must be acquainted with best books 
for children and all available illustrative material. 

To be most successful a teachers’ college library should have an elementary 
department and a high-school department to supplement the work of the 
grades, besides the college section. It should have a strong reference section. 
Magazines and newspapers are important. It must have a good bulletin 
board; also a library of lantern slides. 

The most essential factor of all is the right kind of a librarian. He should 
be kind and sympathetic, aggressive, well trained in his profession, and be 
given a salary as a head of a department. 

A course should be given in library training. 


An enthusiastic discussion followed this paper led by Miss Warren 
and participated in by the following librarians present: Miss Louise F. 
Encking, Oshkosh State Normal School, Miss Effie Powers, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Miss Mary Booth, State Normal School, Charleston, 
Illinois, and Miss Helene L. Dickey, Chicago Normal College. The 
chief topics touched upon were: the children’s department in a teachers’ 
college and illustrative material. Bulletins, charts, and pictures were 
shown by Miss Warren and Miss Dickey. 

Miss Julia E. Elliott, of ‘The Indexers,” Chicago, told of her plan 
of indexing books for high-school libraries as follows: 


About 352 volumes in history, 69 volumes in commercial and physical 
geography, and 249 volumes in literature, science, and miscellaneous classes 
have been catalogued and the most important ones analyzed, making a total of 
8,135 entries. 
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The commercial geography books, 69 in number, require 2,126 cards, 
including cross-references. This work was done in co-operation with the 
University high school, and subjects were chosen in consultation with Miss 
Warren, the College librarian, and Miss Henderson of the Commercial Geog- 
raphy Department. 

For example, when the class is studying cotton, the student will find in 
the card catalogue under the word “cotton”’ references to all the books that 
contain anything on the subject. 

In history, books like McMaster’s United States History, Hart’s American 
Contemporaries, Old South Leaflets, and other sourcebooks, as well as single 
histories and biographies of statesmen, have been practically indexed for the 
topics usually needed by the student, so that all the material on any one topic 
in whatever book it may be found is instantly available in the card catalogue. 

The cost of the cards is two cents per card if separate titles are ordered, or 
one and one-half cents if a complete set of any one subject is ordered. 

The list is not by any means a model one; it has grown as necessity required 
in organizing different libraries; and it is being added to from time to time as 
demands arise. 

Printed lists of the books catalogued are available. These lists serve 
as order lists. They show the number of words needed for each book, so that 
the cost may be readily computed. 


By a change in time of meeting, Miss Iva M. Butlin was prevented 
from reading her paper. It was outlined as follows: 


THE LIBRARY AS AN AID IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


Iva M. But tn, Associate Librarian, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 


Ways in which the library may be of greatest service: 

1. By providing materials needed for modern English teaching: (a) a wide 
range of books for collateral readings and other purposes; (5) periodicals for 
the use of students; for the use of instructors only; for courses in periodical 
literature; (c) pictures, of use directly as illustrative of literature, indirectly 
to show the relation between the literature and art of any given period. 

2. Efficient library service—competent librarian and staff. The librarian 
should be the equal of any member of the faculty and the influence of the 
librarian equal to that of members of the faculty. 

3. The library should be the source of material for oral and written Eng- 
lish: in relation to the work of the classroom; in relation to outside activities— 
literary, dramatic, and debating societies. 

4. By encouraging good reading through special exhibits and various ways 
of placing books in the way of students. 

5. By encouraging the ownership of books through display of attractive 
editions and catalogues of second-hand books. 
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6. By co-operation between teacher and librarian: the librarian may 
furnish monthly lists of new material of interest to the teacher, together with a 
list of all books in the library in his department. He may arrange a display 
of new textbooks and books on methods from the publishers. He may provide 
for an English club room in the library. He may give bibliographic instruction: 
a required course related to Freshman English course; elective courses. There 
is need of more uniformity in courses offered in various institutions. 


The evening session was held jointly with the elementary- and 
normal-school sections. Papers pertaining to the library were read by 
Mrs. Gertrude Reynolds and Miss Effie L. Power, abstracts of which 
follow. 


CHILDREN’S USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES: SOME POSSIBILITIES 
Mrs. GERTRUDE M. REyYNOLDs, Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia 


A teacher needs special preparation in order to get the best results from 
the use of books and libraries for her children. Normal schools should give this. 
The vast numbers of us who have not had such training must give the time and 
work necessary to acquire resourcefulness in collecting material, definiteness in 
assigning research work, and the ability to help pupils use the library intelli- 
gently. Any teacher can have a knowledge of the best material to supplement 
her work by getting acquainted with the librarian, taking suggestions from her, 
studying bibliographies, catalogues, book lists, etc. 

Then the teacher must know what is available in the library for her use. 
She will learn this by visiting the library and becoming acquainted with the 
classification, cataloguing, numbering, and arrangement of the books on the 
shelves. 

Next, the teacher must be able to select, classify, and group material for 
the use of her children. She can then take them in groups to the library and 
instruct and train them to become self-reliant in the use of the books found 
there. 

Just how definite a teacher should be in assigning her reference work 
depends largely upon the amount of training her class has had in the use of the 
library. 

The English teacher, more than any other, is responsible for developing 
a taste for good reading among the children. She must be acquainted with 
juvenile literature. She must appreciate the feelings and emotions of children. 
She must know her pupils individually, how much each reads, the character 
of the reading, and have books on the required list varied enough to meet the 
needs of each child. 

Here we must exercise the greatest care in order that the child that has had 
its reading wisely directed shall continue to develop a taste for the best; that 
the one that reads, but reads the poorest class of books, may be led gradually 
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to a higher plane; and that the one that has not read all, for such we find, shall 
be given the book that will appeal to him in such a way that he will continue 
to read, and not be driven farther away from books. 

Our task as English teachers is great, but our opportunity is equally great. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


ErriE L. Power, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


A visitor once came to the entrance of a children’s room and looked about 
him. His first impression was one of surprise that so many children were 
reading quietly at the tables, and he entered the room and walked among them. 
Finding himself unnoticed by the children, he approached the children’s 
librarian. The conversation which followed took many turns, but he finally 
said, “‘ But, of course, you get the reading child.”” Who is this reading child and 
what part has the library played in creating and stimulating his love of books ? 

The modern children’s room, which is the highest expression of library 
work with children, has developed within twenty-two years. Previous to 1893 
library work with children was carried on chiefly through the schools. Class- 
room libraries were sent to schools by libraries. These were miscellaneous 
collections of about fifty books to be issued to the children by the teacher for 
home reading. 

This movement spread rapidly because most librarians saw in it a means 
of “taking care of the children” in a safe, comfortable way, but not for long. 
The result was an increased interest in books which could not be confined 
within the walls of a school room. Children flocked to the libraries in such 
numbers that special rooms were provided, and today the administration of a 
children’s room requires a high standard of librarianship. Special lectures on 
children’s work are given in seventy library schools as a part of a general 
course, but the Training School for Children’s Librarians of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh is the only school training exclusively for library work 
with children. It offers its regular two years’ course and a special course of 
one year to graduates of other library schools. Special emphasis is placed 
upon a study of standard and classic children’s books and story telling as a 
means of interesting children in reading. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING SECTION 


Chairman, FRANK M. Raric, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, ROBERT I. Futton, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 


The Public-Speaking Section of the National Council of Teachers 
of English was called to order at 2:30 P.m. The attendance was the 
largest since the organization of the section, and North Room was not 
large enough to accommodate the audience. 
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An able paper on “Oral Composition in the High School” was read 
by Miss May McKitrick, assistant principal of the East Technical 
High School of Cleveland, Ohio. There was no discussion since the 
member appointed to lead was absent. 

This was followed by an address on “Practical Applications of Oral 
English in High Schools” by Miss Mary E. Courtenay of the Englewood 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. Without a scrap of paper to recall her 
line of argument Miss Courtenay gave a half-hour of most compelling 
thought, interesting illustrations of the uses of oral English, and some- 
thing of her methods of teaching this practical subject. The discussion 
was continued by the chairman and by Mr. C. H. Woolbert of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Miss Margaret Baker of the Parker High School, Mr. 
R. I. Fulton of Ohio Wesleyan University, and Mr. J. S. Gaylord of 
the Winona Normal School of Minnesota. 

The concluding paper, on “ Preparation in Expression of High-School 
Teachers of English,” was given by Mr. T. C. Trueblood of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, an outline of which follows. This address was 
discussed in a written paper on the same subject by Mr. L. R. Sarett of 
the University of Illinois. 

With the conclusion of the literary meeting the section went into 
executive session, and the interesting question of its relation to the newly 
organized National Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking 
was freely discussed. Mr. Irvah L. Winter of Harvard University 
addressed the section, giving the viewpoint of the directors of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, The motion was made by 
Mr. Fulton and seconded by Mr. O’Neill, president of the new organiza- 
tion, to continue the present arrangement of holding the sessions of the 
two organizations at the same time and place and of so dividing the time 
that the members can attend both. The section is to continue with the 
National Council and hold its meeting on the afternoon of Friday of 
Thanksgiving week, at which time the National Association will suspend 
its session and attend the section meeting. This was a happy solution 
of the problem, and all members seemed pleased with the outcome. 

The connection of the two associations was further strengthened by 
the stipulation that the chairman of the section should always be a 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Teachers of Public Speaking. Mr. Dwight E. Watkins, of Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois, was then elected chairman of the section for the 
ensuing year, and Miss Mary E. Courtenay of Englewood High School 
was elected secretary. 
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ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
May McKirrick, Assistant Principal, East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The importance of oral composition is beginning to be fully recognized. 
Indeed, there is danger that an interregnum of “just talk”? may succeed the 
“reign of red ink.”” What should be sought is not a substitution of oral work 
for written, but a closer relation of the two. 

The chief difficulty to be met is that of getting the pupil to arrange his 
ideas in a clear and coherent manner. He must first find his material. Brief 
discussion by one or two members of the class will often start trains of thought 
for all. Then follows organization, which can best be accomplished by out- 
lining. The pupil should here consider his audience. Criticism of oral 
composition must be directed mainly at larger matters, not at details of expres- 
sion. Pupils should be trained in self-criticism. 


TRAINING IN EXPRESSION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Tuomas C. TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In introducing the subject, Professor Trueblood compared the teaching 
. of English in high school and academy of forty years ago with that of today. 
Little of English was taught then but English grammar, with sentence analysis 
showing the interdependence of words. Once a term short “compositions,” 
the bane of our lives, were prepared and presented before the whole school, and 
these on subjects of our own choosing. No attempt was made to make writing 
easy and natural for the student, and little attempt was made to give freedom 
of oral expression, or to correct mistakes in English and pronunciation as they 
came up in ordinary class recitation. The best use of English was gained by 
the translation from the Latin or Greek, as none of the other languages were 
used in the academies then. 

As for English literature, there was no such subject taught—at least not 
under that name. What we had was in the school readers, in which there were 
choice passages from the authors, famous poems and speeches, which, with the 
explanations given by the teacher, were inspiring to us in our interpretation 
of them, but we got little or no insight into intensive study of literary master- 
pieces or whole books. 

Now how changed! English literature and rhetoric have become well- 
established departments of instruction. Through oral and written English, 
expression is becoming more easy and more efficient. Instead of superintend- 
ents of schools leaving this work to the latest addition to the high-school 
faculty, or to the only one out of a job, whether she knows anything about it or 
not, they place this subject in the hands of teachers specially trained in the 
subject. 

What courses should be recommended for those who intend to specialize 
in English? As a general foundation a liberal education is essential. This 
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should include history, philosophy, mathematics, political science, and much 
language, for these subjects give breadth of view, toughen mental fiber, and 
prolong the period of youth. This does not mean that the subjects I am about 
to mention should not also be included in such an education for almost any 
walk of life. 

Three lines of special work should then be emphasized: First, a study of 
English literature. This includes a historical outline of the subject, an inten- 
sive study of general masterpieces, and a still more intensive study of literature 
by single authors, with much actual vocal interpretation in the classroom, for 
the teacher of today must be able to interpret as well as dissect literature. 

Secondly, on the rhetoric side, there should be a practice of oral English 
all through the grades and the high school. Pupils should be required to 
put their answers to questions in clear vocal form, and should be helped to 
clear and organized thinking, for unclear expression is generally the result of 
unclear thinking. As teachers learn by attempting to make things clear to 
students, so students learn and fix knowledge by oral expression of their ideas, 
for it stimulates the impulse to think, and clears up the thought. Like writing 
it awakens imagery, strengthens diction, extends the vocabulary, broadens the 
view, and requires prompt and rapid thinking. 

Thirdly, teachers of English need thorough training in the rudiments of 
public speaking, that the bodily instrument may be attuned to respond to the 
intellect and feeling. There should be careful training in voice to make it 
more flexible, wider of range, and more agreeable in quality. Technique 
in voice and action is necessary, and teachers should not be afraid of it. Men 
like Everett, Phillips, Beecher, Bryan, Dr. Jefferson, and Bishop Hughes were 
products of severe technical training and none have been more successful as 
speakers. 

Courses in the interpretation of literature, of great speeches, give oppor- 
tunity for the application of the powers of expression, for effectiveness before 
an audience. What better way is there for a teacher of English to make a 
book or a play a living reality than by taking vital chapters or scenes and pre- 
senting them publicly in the drawing-room or on the public platform? It 
not only stimulates interest in the literature, but there is a reflex action on the 
speaker himself and it gives him additional power in teaching literature. 

Finally, there is the intensive training that comes from preparing briefs 
for extempore speaking, or to be used in debating public questions, either in 
the classroom or on the public platform. These give useful, steady power 
and wide knowledge of affairs, and strengthen immeasurably the teacher’s 
power. 


In discussion of Professor Trueblood’s paper Mr. Lew R. Sarett 
said in part: 

We have heard an exhaustive presentation of the subject of the prepara- 
tion of the regular English teacher. This may be supplemented by some 
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account of the preparation of the person who must teach oral composition and 
public speaking. 

In the first place, such a person must be made aware that speaking to an 
audience is not identical with speaking in conversation. A more formal 
manner, though not a stilted one, is required. Again, the teacher of oral 
expression must not waste time on niceties of pronunciation which never can 
have value in his part of the country. There are plenty of practical difficulties 
in pronunciation to occupy his time. Above all, pupils should be taught to 
convince their audiences. 

Almost as bad as teaching nonessentials is the teaching of extremes. 
Affectation is the chief fault here. Lisping has actually been developed by 
continued straining after an exaggerated distinctness of enunciation. 

The principal remedies for the two chief defects in teaching oral English, 
namely, attention to nonessentials and going to extremes are, first, training for 
the teacher, and, second, standardization within the field of expression. What 
is most needed is balance and perspective. 


NOTICE 


Special meetings of the National Council of Teachers of English will 
be held at Detroit, February 24 to 26, 1916, in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association, 
and in New York City, July 6 and 7, in connection with the summer 
meeting of the National Education Association. The next annual 
meeting of the Council will be held in New York City on Thanksgiving 
Day and the two days following, in November, 1916. 
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